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Presidents Baye 

HE two weeks of the Annual Seminars on American Culture 

sponsored by our affiliated society, the New York State His- 
torical Association, at Cooperstown, will be held for the tenth 
time this year. The dates are: June 30th through July 6th and 
July 7th through the 13th. These Seminars, as in the past, provide 
a fine fare for folk fans in the arts, crafts, expression, music and 
lore of the folk. 

Here is an opportunity to obtain new ideas and interests and, 
above all, to meet old friends and make new ones. 

This is only one of the highlights of the Summer for the New 
York Folklore Society. Another will take place on Saturday morn- 
ing, August 17th, in Headquarters House, at Ticonderoga. 

On that occasion, following the Annual Ticonderoga Indian 
Festival the preceding evening, the New York Folklore Society 
will hold its Annual Meeting. In addition to a brief business 
meeting, there will be a program of folklore of the Champlain- 
Adirondacks-North Country areas. We have every expectation 
that this session will be as successful as the gathering in the same 
place just five years ago. 

We look forward to seeing you in Cooperstown in July or in 
Ticonderoga in August, or, better still, in both places. 

W. G. T. 





BROOKLYN FOLKLORE 


JAMES R. FOSTER 


s A happy hunting ground for the amateur of folklore, 
Brooklyn is as good as the Catskills and indeed better if 
great variety is what one wants. My folklore classes at 

Long Island University have always found folktales, superstitions 
and strange customs in plentiful supply. At neighborhood “‘ses- 
sions” or any gathering place where yarns are spun they have only 
to listen to hear tales of all kinds, and they learn how to inveigle 
reluctant elderly kinsfolk into relating old-world stories. Although 
much of what these students record is not especially valuable from 
the artistic or scientific standpoint, nearly all of it is of interest 
because of the overall picture it gives. 


I 


There seems to be an inexhaustible supply of short local 
legends such as the following which a student collected in the 
Greenpoint section of Brooklyn. 


Down by the Newton creek there’s a giant water rat that lives in 
the rocks. One day some guys from Apollo Street went after it. One 
of the boys had a big police dog. They began to throw rocks at the 
rat, and it came after them. They started to run away, but the police 
dog went after the rat. The rat got his teeth right into the dog’s neck 
and killed it. Then it pulled the dog down into a hole in the rocks. 

The rat lives on dog’s blood. It kills any dog that goes down by 
the creek, and then it takes it down into the rocks. 


A very beautiful girl from Sutton Street died last winter, and they 
buried her in Calvary cemetery. She was seventeen years old when she 
died. 

On a Saturday night two weeks after she died a man who lived on 
her block was driving past the cemetery. He was just coming back 
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from a month’s vacation, and he didn’t know she had died. The 
cemetery was locked up because it was night. 

When he Was going past the entrance, he saw her standing in 
front of the big gate. So he stopped and asked her if she wanted a ride 
home. But she said that she had to meet a friend there. Before he 
went on, he asked her if anything new had happened on the block 
while he was away. She said she didn’t know of anything new, except 
that she had a new job. She said that it was the best job that anybody 
could have. 

When he got back to Sutton Street, he saw her mother. He told 
her that he had just seen her daughter. When she heard these words, 
the mother had a heart attack and died. 


Late in the afternoon of a stormy winter day in 1931, Old Man 
Fitzgerald keeled over and died while he was digging a grave in 
Calvary cemetery in Queens, where he had worked ever since he had 
come over from Ireland. After his wake and the church service, they 
took him back over the old Penny bridge, that used to go across 
Newton creek, and buried him in Calvary cemetery. 

The old man, when he was alive, used to come home every night 
exactly at ten to five and hang his coat and hat on the rack next to 
the door. They buried him on a Saturday. On the following Monday 
at ten to five the coat rack rattled as if someone were hanging up a 
hat and coat. His wife crossed herself and told her son and two daugh- 
ters to cross themselves too. The next afternoon at ten to five the coat- 
rack rattled and shook again, and they crossed themselves again. The 
next morning the widow went to Saint Cecilia’s Church and got a 
priest. The priest said prayers and sprinkled holy water over the rack. 
It didn’t shake again after that. 


Danny Banculli’s grandfather used to cut the stove wood in the 
cellar. After he died, they could still hear him cutting wood down- 
stairs. When they went down to look, they found the wood cut just 
as always. 

At first they just used the wood and didn’t do anything because 
they thought the old man didn’t know he was dead. But after a while 
Danny’s grandmother said that it wasn’t right not to let him have 
his peaceful rest. So they got the priest to go down into the cellar, and 
after that Danny had to cut all the wood himself. 
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Ghosts, the tribulations and complications of love, and the 
powerful magic of witch doctors are important in Negro folk- 
tales. Superstition is very much alive where Hohman’s Pow-Wows, 
or Long Lost Friend, The Sixth and Seventh Books of Moses and 
the Egyptian Secrets of Albertus Magnus in cheap paperback 
editions sell as well as they do in parts of Harlem and Brooklyn. 
In these districts some drug stores carry “goofer dust,” i.e., earth 
from graves, dried rat’s blood, doves (pigeons that have been 
dyed) and other things used in magic operations. 

In several Negro stories a girl, following the advice of a witch 
doctor, and imitating the magical practices of girls of the West 
Indies and elsewhere, strengthened and made permanent the 
wavering love of her boyfriend by having him drink a glass of 
wine into which she had put a drop of her blood. A ghost story 
tells how a dead mother frightened her beastly husband into 
promising better treatment to their children. She came down the 
chimney, threw red-hot coals of fire upon him and cried, “I’se a 
gonna hant you till you promise to be kind to the chil’n.” Another 
tale tells how a widow, who had made up her mind not to let her 
son marry, obtained a magic medicine from a “root worker” 
(witch doctor) and with it made her son impotent, thus breaking 
up a budding romance. 

A somewhat similar story relates how a “root worker,” whose 
husband was keeping company with a gay lady, made a concoction 
out of a bullfrog and some snaRe skins and persuaded a friend 
to put it into some soup and give it to her rival. When this girl 
had eaten the soup, her eyes began to burn. She began rubbing 
them and called her neighbor to come to her rescue. But nothing 
could be done, and the girl became blind. When the jealous wife 
heard this, she felt glad and said, “Now I guess she won’t go out 
with anyone’s husband again soon.” 

A Brooklyn woman suddenly began to suffer from acute 
abdominal pains, according to another Negro tale. She visited 
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several “regular” doctors, but not one of them could diagnose 
her malady. The woman then spent a week in a Brooklyn hospital 
without finding any relief or learning anything about her condi- 
tion. Finally, in a fit of desperation, she went to the house of a 
woman “root worker.” The witch doctor told her that an enemy 
had left a “plant” in her house, and that she would go on suffer- 
ing until this object was found and got rid of. She followed the 
witch doctor’s advice, and after diligent search discovered a rat’s 
skeleton between the pages of a book she kept on the kitchen 
shelf. She burned the skeleton and so lifted the spell and removed 
the pains. 

In most of these local legends and Negro tales the events, 
incredible as they may seem, happen pretty much in the here 
and now. Quite different in this respect are the stories the old- 
sters, most of whom had spent their early days in Europe, were 
coaxed into telling of events occurring in a world at least part 


fairyland and in an indefinite past. Their tales can usually be 
identified as belonging to traditional folktale types. Often they 
have travelled far. For example, the tale which follows came 
originally from Portugal. Then it travelled to Brooklyn by way 
of Brazil. It belongs to “the Youth Who Wanted to Learn What 
Fear Is’ type. 


Amarelo (the yellow one) had never experienced fear. His priest 
declared it was not human not to have felt fear and refused to hear 
his confession and give absolution. So Amarelo set out to find fear. 
The owner of a haunted castle told him he could have the castle if he 
would lay the ghost. This spectre did its best to frighten Amarelo but 
did not succeed. Impressed by our hero’s fortitude, he led him to a 
hidden treasure chest. 

Leaving his gold and his castle in the keeping of a steward, 
Amarelo continued his quest. He became a soldier and fought against 
the Saracens. It struck him as very strange that in spite of the fact 
that many of the enemy were slain each day, their numbers did not 
seem to diminish. To investigate this mystery, one night Amarelo lay 
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down as if dead on the battle field. At midnight he caught sight of an 
ugly old hag carrying an oil lamp. When she came to a dead Moor, 
she would cut off his head, pass the flame of the lamp back and forth 
on his neck and place the head back on. Instantly the Moor would 
arise and walk back to his camp, ready for the fight on the morrow. 

Amarelo crept up behind the old woman, cut off her head with 
one sweep of his sword and got her lamp. Then he passed the flame 
back and forth on her neck, but in his haste he put her head on 
backwards. The old hag made horrible noises and frightful grimaces. 
What a hideous sight! Amarelo looked at her and suddenly was 
afraid! So when he returned home, the priest absolved him, and then 
married him to the prettiest girl in the village. With her he lived 
happily in his castle. 


Another good Portuguese tale that came to Brooklyn by way 
of Brazil is about a devil who was terribly afraid of his mother-in- 
law, a cunning woman who had outwitted him and caught him 
in a bottle. It is an interesting variant of a well-known merry tale, 
which is entitled ‘““The Shrew” and printed in my Great Folktales 
of Wit and Humor (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955). 

From Pernambuco State, Brazil, came a good changeling story. 
Here the changeling, instead of being a fairy as in Irish stories, 
is a devil or imp. The child whom the imp Cacau supplanted grew 
up and became a priest. One night this priest quite by chance 
heard Cacau report to Belzebu at a devils’ convention the evil 
trick he had played upon the priest and the mother. The next day 
the priest went to his mother’s home. Cacau, recognizing him as 
the person he had wronged, was frightened. The priest insisted 
upon having Cacau baptized. But when the holy water was 
sprinkled on Cacau, he exploded and vanished into thin air, 
leaving behind a great smell of sulphur and brimstone. Then the 
good priest revealed his identity to his overjoyed mother. 

Many good Italian and a few Spanish tales were collected. Like 
the Portuguese tales, most of them belong to traditional folktale 
types, as do the several interesting tales from Greece. One Greek 
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story is a variant of the well-known tale of the prince who wanted 
very badly to marry a princess but could not find one that pleased 
him until a beautiful unknown came to the palace one stormy 
night. She claimed to be a princess, but the old king would not 
take her word for it. He tested her by placing a tiny pebble under 
the two dozen mattresses she slept on. A peasant girl would not 
have known a pebble was there, but this delicate lady was a real 
princess and was so bothered she could not sleep a wink. Another 
tale from Greece, known all over Europe, describes how a wife 
whose husband had decided to part from her and send her home 
managed to change his mind. He told her she could take with her 
whatever she prized most. So she carried her intoxicated husband 
to her home. When he came to, he was so touched by this act of 
tenderness he gave up all intentions of parting from her. 

Also in a well-known pattern is a fine Jewish folktale from 
Poland. 


When she left her house a young Jewish girl forgot to put on her 
apron. A dibbuk, taking advantage of her lack of protection, entered 
her body and possessed her. The girl’s parents, frightened by her pale- 
ness and dazed condition, dosed her with all kinds of medicine, but 
none did her any good. Neither the man who could cure those injured 
by the evil eye, the felcher (doctor without license), nor a regular 
doctor could help her. Finally, a rabbi said some prayers over the girl 
and was able to make the dibbuk answer some questions. The dibbuk 
said that a century ago he had been a Talmudical scholar. He had 
committed a sin big enough to keep him from Paradise but too little 
to get him sent to Hell. Therefore, he was condemned to wander 
ceaselessly between Heaven and Hell until he could obtain a real 
Tican (redemption) . He had entered the girl’s body to get a little rest. 

As this rabbi felt unequal to the task of exorcising the dibbuk, 
the girl’s parents persuaded a famous wonder-working rabbi to under- 
take it. After immersing himself in a mikvah bath and ordering that 
black candles and a shofar be brought and the cabinet containing the 
Torah be opened, he commanded the dibbuk to leave the body of the 
girl. The dibbuk agreed to do so if given the Tican first. This the 
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rabbi could not or would not do. He now ordered the black candles 
to be lit and told the dibbuk he would give him a final chance before 
blowing the shofar and damning him forever. At this the dibbuk 
became frightened and left the girl’s body by way of her little finger. 
She recovered immediately. The congregation prayed and the exor- 
cised dibbuk got his Tican after all. 


II 


Just as diversified and cosmopolitan as the folktales are the 
superstitions. The students often give those of their native coun- 
try or particular racial group. A few of the more curious super- 
stitions are in the following list. 

1. To protect newly born babies from the evil eye, make a 
sign of the cross on the forehead with laundry blue. (West Indies) 

2. It is customary at the funeral of a dead parent to pass the 
children over the casket three times so as to prevent the spirit of 
the dead person from coming back and harming the children or 
causing them to die before their time. (West Indies) 

3. To make a backward baby speak or cure it of an impedi- 
ment of speech, for three days give it water to drink that has been 
‘“‘brayed” in a wooden mortar, or feed it from a dried calabash 
shell. (West Indies) 

4. Soup made of mice will cure children suffering from the 
whooping cough. (West Indies) 

5. Changing the name of a person sick unto death will general- 
ly cause the person to recover. (West Indies) 

6. It is thought that a person who has the hiccoughs has stolen 
and eaten something. (West Indies) 

7. When a butcher dies, his spirit comes back in the form of 
a young calf. It is called the “Rolling Calf.” Its eyes are like balls 
of fire, and it prowls around and harms people. (West Indies) 

8. If you walk on your shadow, you are courting disaster. 
(West Indies) 
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9. A kind of fish in the Amazon River called the Boto, 
similar to the dolphin, turns into handsome young men to make 
love to Indian maidens. Many pregnant girls say that it was the 
Boto. (Brazil) 

10. If an Indian maid lets the juice of the cucura, an edible 
fruit of Amazonas, run down her belly, it will make her pregnant. 
(Brazil) 

11. If your left eye itches, your lover is true to you (l’occhio 
manca l’amor é franca); but if your right eye itches, your lover is 
unfaithful (l’occhio triti tamor é tradute). (Sicilian) 

12. If you break a present a bride has given you, her marriage 
will be ruined. (Italian) 

13. The mother or wet nurse feels all the pains of the child 
she nourishes. If the child is bottle fed, the cow is its mother and 
feels all its pains. (Italian) 

14. If a pair of old shoes are discovered in the doorway of a 
house, the people who live there move as soon as possible, for old 
shoes are the sign of the Devil. (Cuban) 

15. Spanish peons make sausages out of bull’s blood. They 
believe these will make them as strong as bulls. (Spanish) 

16. When there is a death in the family, the mirrors should 
be covered. This is because the soul of the dead person wanders 
around for three days, and it should not see itself in the mirror. 
(Jewish) 

17. If a girl eats a nut which has two kernels in the same shell, 
she will have twins. (Jewish) 

18. To counteract the evil eye, spit nine times and say: 


Three women sitting on a stone: 

One says, “ (name of person) has an evil eye put on him.” 
The second says, “No.” 

The third says, “From where it came, back should it go.” 
(Jewish) 
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19. If you mend a person’s clothes while he is wearing them, 
make him chew a piece of thread. This will prevent him from 
having his brains sewed up accidentally and so become stupid. 
(Jewish) 

20. To cure a sick child, take the eyes out of a live mouse and 
wrap them in a bag and hang it around the child’s neck. (Jewish) 

21. If a family lives upstairs, it cannot move downstairs in the 
same house because this would bring bad luck. (Jewish) 

22. If you do not procure what a pregnant woman asks for, 
mice will come and eat your clothes. (Jewish) 

23. If a pregnant woman is scared by anything, spit three 
times and nothing bad will happen to her. (Jewish) 

24. If anyone whistles in an actor’s dressing room, the show 
will close or some calamity fall on one or all of the cast. (theatrical 
superstition) 

25. Peacock’s feathers (because of the evil eye design in the 


distal part) anywhere in the theatre are extremely unlucky. (thea- 
trical superstition) 


26. The unluckiest thing to happen to an actor is for another 
of the company to look over his shoulder into a mirror. (theatri- 
cal superstition) 

27. To cure a swelling of the legs, find a woman whose father 
died while she was in her mother’s womb and have her rub the 
swollen parts. (New York, Negro) 

28. It is bad luck to place your hat on a bed or hang it on a 
doornob, or to raise an umbrella in the house, or to sit on the bed, 
or change your underclothes, which you happened to put on 
wrong side out, before noon. (New York State) 





BLUE GOLD OF THE CATSKILLS 


HAROLD HARRIS 


“Indeed to do more in an article, limited as this must be is impos- 
sible, but had one the time, space and ability to tell them, there are 
stories as dramatic, thrilling and full of human interest to be told of 
this apparently dull subject as any ever told of the gold fields of 
California, the Black Hills or the Klondike, stories of wealth rapidly 
and unexpectedly acquired and often as rapidly lost, of joy and 
despair, of success and disappointment, of hope long deferred only 
to change finally to despair. For a bluestone quarry is a lottery and 
the quarryman who spends his time and money in removing tons ot 
loose stone and earth from a promising-looking block may win a prize 
or draw a blank—he may win a succession of prizes or draw a succes- 
sion of blanks, or, and this is even more disappointing, he may accumu- 
late wealth by a long series of successful discoveries of excellent blocks 
and then lose all in unearthing a succession of worthless heaps ot 
brittle stone. The last named experience has fallen the lot of many. 
Indeed the curse of the bluestone business has been that so few know 
when to stop—so few have been able, when business began to be done 
at a loss instead of the former profit, to resist the temptation to lose 
still more in the hope of ultimately winning back all the losses and 
a handsome profit besides. The desire, when loss begins, not to quit 
until it is at least retrieved, the extreme means resorted to attain this 
end, the completeness of the ruin following the final failure, are those 
common in all attempts at money making in which the element of 
chance enters, and no gambler at Monte Carlo, or one speculating in 
Wall Street, depends more upon chance than does the bluestone 
quarryman sweating and toiling in the foothills of the Catskills, sus- 
tained by the hope that the stone he has not yet seen may prove of 
value sufficient at least to repay him for his expenditures. Strange that 
the same gamblers’ fever which throbs in the veins of the loser at the 
gaming table in the gilded gambling room should be akin to the force 
that animates the quarryman in some secluded spot in the hills— 
strange but none the less true.” 


So wrote De Lisser, in 1896, in his book, Picturesque Ulster. 
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Stranger stili and also true is the fact this Blue Gold supported 
thousands of men in the Catskill area, in an industry richer 
even than the fabulous cement and brick industries. The moun- 
tains were pock-marked with hundreds of quarries. Roads and 
trails teemed with wagons and sledges dragging and tugging 
massive loads down to the docks. The docks were, in turn, hives 
of tremendous activity where, amid clouds of steam, derricks 
unloaded the stone into piles that stretched along the water- 
front as far as the eye could see. Nearby, in the clanging stone 
mills, tremendous slabs of bluestone, bolted to heavy timber 
carriages, oscillated back and forth, under huge planing knives. 
Next to these shrieking planers, on massive gang saws, some using 
diamond teeth, as many as six saw blades simultaneously, chewed 
through long slabs of “rock.’’ And neighbor to these grit covered 
contraptions, on wildly rotating rubbing machines, great circular 
cast iron plates smoothed the bluestone surfaces by grinding 
them under a constant jet of sand and water. Alongside these 
feverish mills, gangs of men toiled with muscle and derrick to 
load the finished products into the holds of empty barges which 
were waiting to transport the stone to the great American cities 
that were springing up. 

“It may be safely said that there is enough bluestone in 
Ulster County alone to keep the quarry portion of its population 
living for centuries to come,” Charles E. Foote, writing in Clear- 
water’s History of Ulster County, stated. 

Today not a quarry is worked. The trails are overgrown. At 
Wilbur, on the Kingston waterfront, a grotesque shambles of 
what was a handsome Victorian building is the last evidence that 
this was the center of the world of bluestone. This building con- 
tained offices of Simeon and William Fitch, whose firm started 
in 1839 and employed over 1500 men and more than 100 teams 
of horses by 1879. Elsewhere ghost villages mark other centers 
of this fabulous era. The industry is dead. 
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What is bluestone? What sustained the industry? And what 
became of it? Technically, bluestone is a hard, close grained sand- 
stone found in what geologists call the Hamilton Strata, a forma- 
tion deposited millions of years ago during the Devonian Period. 
This description might satisfy a geologist whose chief interest is 
in classification, but the old quarryman, who did not know when 
it was formed or what layer of earth contained it, knew many 
other things about it. He knew that to get it he had to “strip” 
tons of earth and stones before he reached a bluestone bed. He 
knew that a bluestone block was divided by natural vertical joints 
running north and south, called “side seams,” and he knew that 
there were east to west joints, called ‘‘headers’” or “head offs.” 
And he also knew that in addition to these vertical joints occur- 
ring anywhere from five to 75 feet apart, there were horizontal 
seams or reeds every one to eight inches. He knew how delicately 
to tap wedges into the horizontal seams so that he could pry up 
perfect slabs of bluestone, called “lifts.” ‘The quarryman knew 
how to split large lifts with precision by drilling a number of 
holes in a row and driving feathers and plugs into them with 
equal pressure until the strain caused the “lift” to come apart 
along the desired line. Later, a man named Knox showed him 
how to do it with a series of simultaneous tiny blasts. And he 
knew, furthermore, of other peculiarities, like the fact that blue- 
stone “worked” better north and south in Ulster County and 
east and west in Broome and Delaware counties. As an artist 
knows his brushes and paints, he knew the use of his tools: his 
hammers, points, drills, wedges, crowbars, plugs and feathers, 
shovels, and even derricks. All these things he knew about this 
blue treasure; but, like all the other treasures in the Shawangunk 
and Catskill area, there was one secret that kept its seekers from 
wealth. However, let us hold this detail until later in our story. 

The bluestone industry had a brief and brilliant life. Although 
there are traditions of bluestone quarrying on Moray Hill in 
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1826, in Coeymans, near Albany, in 1830, and other stories main- 
tain that the first quarry was located in Sawkill about that time, 
there is definite evidence that the industry got its real start in 
1832 when Silas Bainard began quarrying about three miles from 
Saugerties. He was a bridge builder from Connecticut who was 
working in Saugerties. He is reported to have visited the quarry 
at Coeymans. Upon his return, he noticed the same stone forma- 
tions on the Van Wagenen farm near Saugerties. He bought this 
farm, began quarrying it—and the bluestone era began. 

At first the quarryman removed the stone from the earth, 
worked it into its final shape, transported it to the final market, 
and sold it. As time went on, it became an industry of specialists. 
The quarryman owned no land, but he paid “quarry rent,” gen- 
erally five percent of his selling price, to the land owner. The 
bluestone was transported by teamsters from the quarries to the 
dealers. The dealers located at the transportation center, such as 
docks or railroad stations, bought from any quarries and fashioned 
the stone to the shapes required. Generally the dealer sold the 
stone to the builders in the cities, but, in some cases, a further 
step or organization saw a number of dealers combine to sell 
through one sales outlet. 

The quarryman was a small independent businessman who 
employed a few people, or perhaps just he and his partner did the 
work. He was the gambler to whom we shall return later. Stone, 
a publication of the day, had this to say about the quarryman: 


The quarrying of bluestone probably requires as much skill, it 
not more, than any other kind of stone, a fact often overlooked and a 
potent factor in the success of a quarryman. It seems to be a general 
impression among a great many users and perhaps a few of the pro- 
ducers of this most useful and durable stone that a man needs only to 
find a deposit of salable quality, with the usual shipping facilities, and 
success is assured .... As a rule, the best quarrymen have worked in 
the quarries from the time they have been able to do anything, and, 
as that is usually pretty early in life, many of them have gained such 
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knowledge of the work that they know to a certainty how the stone 
will work, as soon as they see the bed, without raising a lift. It is only 
after long work that a quarryman becomes “expert.” 


As we shall see, this old quotation gave the quarryman credit 
for more than he knew, but it does give an idea of the type of man 
who “mined” for this blue gold. It was he who had to rent the 
land, pay many months of wages to his employees and sustain his 
own family while a likely-looking bluestone bed was “stripped” 
of the tremendous overlay of soil, clay and stone. It was he who 
often went into debt, and, if his quarry was successful, it was he 
who hired more men and started stripping for more quarries. 
He was the real entrepreneur of the industry. 

But there was a small class of man who reaped the rewards of 
the 49’er or of the oil fields of Texas. More often than not, his 
fabulous wealth was a result of pure luck and other people’s labor. 
He was the landowner. In many cases, he acquired land at one 
dollar an acre. This land had once been covered by dense hem- 
lock forests. Then in a furious period as brief, hectic, and pros- 
perous as the bluestone era, the tanneries of the Catskills 
denuded the slopes and destroyed the forests in a frantic grab for 
hemlock bark, the life blood of the tanneries. The trees gone, 
the tanneries left, and this wasteland was sold at one dollar an 
acre. When bluestone was discovered on these lands, astronomical 
profits were made. Judge Hasbrouck had land that paid him 
$1500 per acre, land that paid him 1500 percent profit. Here 
indeed was Catskill treasure. 

The other gambler in the bluestone picture was the teamster. 
He gambled with his life each day that he worked. He and his’ 
teams pulled “stone boats’ down the sides of the mountains. 
These mountain boats were sledges made of four inch plank, 
fastened together to form platforms four feet by seven feet. ‘These 
sledges wore deep gashes into the mountain sides. Loaded with 
tons of bluestone, they tore out all underbrush, loosened stones, 
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and formed steep sided chutes down to the precipitous mountain 
roads where the stone was transferred to wagons. Each ride on 
these wagons was an adventure. In addition to four brake shoes, 
the rear wheels of the wagons were chained. Occasionally a chain 
would break or the brake shoes wouldn’t hold and a tremendous 
bluestone juggernaught hurtled down the mountain. Many were 
the teamsters who lost their lives in that last frantic plunge. 

The bluestone dealers were the great capitalists of the day. In 
their busy yards and mills the stones were divided into the three 
commercial categories: flagstone, ‘edge’ stone, and “rock.” 

Flagstone was stone about one and a half inches thick and 
having all edges at right angles to each other. It was used widely 
for sidewalks, because its hardness generally resisted wear. This 
same hardness, a result of its tight grain structure, also pre- 
vented it from absorbing moisture and, therefore, its surface was 
never slippery. Flagstone, unlike the other two classes, was usually 
worked at the quarry. 

“Edge’’ stone was used for curbs, window and door sills and 
other house trimmings. It required dressing on one or more sur- 
faces and was worked into long rectangular blocks. 

“Rocks” was the name given to the rough large stones. The 
mills sawed them into various shapes, such as steps, platforms, 
and building stone. The dealers also employed skilled stonecutters 
who created special products like mantles and ornamental designs 
for building facades. 

It was the dealer who, through his salesmen, negotiated with 
the cities to flag their sidewalks with bluestone and with builders 
to decorate their buildings with it. The bluestone era from 1832 
to about 1905 was the time of the great waves of immigration and 
the time of a great building boom. The old streets, office build- 
ings, and mansions are the slowly disappearing testimony of blue- 
stone’s part in that expanding world. 

It is a tragic thing to see a man cut down at the height of his 
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power. So it was with the bluestone industry, and this is why H. 
A. Haring in Our Catskill Mountains called his chapter on the 
industry, ‘““The Tragedy of Bluestone.” Two causes conspired to 
bring about this sudden death. 

First was the very perversity of quarrying. No amount of 
experience or examination, nor even the proximity to a good 
quarry could insure a good bed of stone after the work and 
expense of stripping. The stone would look perfect. With trembl- 
ing desperation the first wedges would be tapped into the lift 
seam. The most skilled hands would coax the tools into the stone. 
Suddenly the stone chips! Instead of lifting along a horizontal 
cleavage plane, a piece just breaks off. The process is repeated. 
Occasionally after several tries, lifts were obtained. However, 
more often than not the quarry was a dismal failure—the months 
and money wasted. 

Yet there were those moments of elation in which the wild 
shouts of the crew heralded the first successful lift. Then the 
lucky quarryman would push his luck by branching out. He might 
meet with several more successes and so grow more rash. Ulti- 
mately and almost inevitably, a long slide of “tailings” down 
the side of the mountain would show the broken stones that were 
obtained in place of the flat and valuable slabs. 

As the quarryman was forced further back into the moun- 
tains in his quest for good quarries, the expense of transportation 
mounted. His gamble became more desperate because his hope 
for profit decreased. 

Then came the final blow—Portland cement. The age of con- 
crete and cement began. Although hydraulic cement, which 
hardened after the addition of water, was not new, the improve- 
ments in Portland cement made for its rapid ascendency. Indeed, 
the cement mines in the Rosendale area of Ulster County were 
world famous during the bluestone boom. It was a common sight 
on the bluestone docks at Wilbur to see canal boats passing by 
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loaded with cement which had just reached tidewater after 
leaving the old Delaware and Hudson Canal through the Eddy- 
ville locks. This passing was symbolic. The convenience, the 
lower cost, and, in many cases, the superiority of Portland cement 
were the final, crushing conditions which brought the end to the 
blue gold era of the Catskills. 

The treasures that the Shawangunk and the Catskills reveal 
are transitory. The enduring treasures, precious metals and gems, 
have not been uncovered. The worldly hopes the men of Ulster 
set their hearts upon, the world soon passed by. The day of canal, 
the bluestone and even the cement is done. The quarries are over- 
grown with moss and vines. The canal bed is a neglected ditch 
which now holds sturdy young trees, trees which have had a shel- 
tered start in its wind protected bosom. And, strangest of all, the 
cement mines are vast, dank underground mushroom farms, 
except for a few macrabre instances where a farsighted but pessi- 
mistic businessman has converted them to atomic bomb vaults. 





FOLKLORE IN EBEN HOLDEN 


CHARLES E. SAMUELS 


RVING BACHELLER’S novels will never again be as popu- 

lar as they were during the early decades of the century, but 

they should not be forgotten by students of folklore. His 
North Country novels, Eben Holden, Dri and I, Darrell o’ the 
Blessed Isles, Silas Strong and The Light in the Clearing are filled 
with animal stories and interesting folk anecdoes. 

Much of the charm of Bacheller’s first popular novel, Eben 
Holden, is due to the stories Uncle Eb Holden, an aging North 
Country farm hand, invented to amuse and instruct the children. 
The most fascinating of his inventions was the swift, an animal, 
‘sumthin’ like a panther,” but more treacherous. It was ‘‘a fear- 
some creature that lay in the edge of the woods and made a noise 
like a woman crying to lure the unwary.” “Many a time in twi- 
light when the bay of a hound came faintly through the wooded 
hills,’ Uncle Eb would lift his hand for silence and when all had 
“listened a moment he would turn and say in a low, half whis- 
pered tone: ‘’S a swift.’”” The terror inspired by the swift was 
necessary for the children of the pioneers, who needed “the fear 
of the woods or they would have strayed to their death in them.” 

The swift also served a moral purpose. He had “no appetite 
for the pure in heart” because, as Uncle Eb said, “It’s like this: 
the meaner the boy, the sweeter the meat.” In one of Uncle Eb’s 
stories the swift taught a little boy to be kind to animals. A boy 
who kept two grey squirrels in a cage to play with although he 
knew it was cruel, was, himself, caught by a swift who took him 
home for the little swifts to play with. Although the boy cried 
that he wanted his mother, the swift only answered, ‘“Couldn’t 
afford t’ let ye go—yer so cute. .. . Bring the poor critter a bone 
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an’ a bit o’ snake meat.” When the swifts had company, they 
would poke him with a stick to make him run around the cave. 
One day “‘a very benevolent swift” persuaded the family that “fun 
that makes misery is only fit fer a fool” and the boy was let go. As 
soon as he got home he turned his squirrels loose. 

The sequel to the swift story, “Frog Ferry,” is one of Uncle 
Eb’s best. The two squirrels, who had been kept in a wire cage 
fastened to a big plank, were taken to an island and left there 
with the door of the cage opened. While they slept in the cage 
that night, a heavy storm washed them into the lake. They floated 
slowly toward the mainland and all the time they were getting 
hungrier and hungrier but, in Uncle Eb’s words: “Ye know squir- 
rels are a savin’ people. In the day o’ plenty they think o’ the day 
oO’ poverty an’ lay by fer it. All at once one uv’ un thought uv a few 
kernels o’ corn he had pushed through a little crack in the tin 
floor one day a long time ago. It happened there was quite a hole 
under the crack an’ each uv’ un had stored some kernels unbe- 
known t’ the other.” Saved by their thrifty ways, they reached 
a log that looked like a long dock and they ran ashore and found 
“some o’ their own folks in the bush. An’ when they had tol’ their 
story the ol’ father o’ the tribe got up ’n a tree an’ hollered him- 
self hoarse preachin’ bout how it paid t’ be savin... . 

‘“**An we should learn t’ save our wisdom as well as our nuts,’ 
said a sassy brother; ‘fer each needs his wisdom fer his own 
affairs,’ ”’ 

The modified moral at the end of the story was characteristic 
of most of Uncle Eb’s animal tales. At the conclusion of his story 
of the ant and the lion, the moral is more complexly modified. A 
young ant, whose curiosity led him astray, was trapped in a lion- 
beetle’s pit. He was rescued in the nick of time by another ant. 
When they told their adventure, the wise old ant chief moralized: 
‘There is never a pit in the path o’ duty. See that you keep in the 
straight road.”’ 
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But a bystander remarked, “If our brother had not left the 
straight road, he that was in danger would have gone down into 
the pit.” 

“It matters much,” the chief answered, “‘whether it was kind- 
ness or curiosity that led him out of the road. But he that follows 
a fool hath much need of wisdom, for if he save the fool do ye not 
see that he hath encouraged folly?” 

Mark Twain once remarked to Bacheller that he always tried 
to get a “double snapper” at the end of his stories. One was to 
produce the effect and the other to prolong it. Perhaps Uncle Eb’s 
moral “double snappers’’ owe something to Twain. Some of 
Eben’s casual comments on life also show the possible influence 
of Twain. “Men are the mos’ turible of all critters, an’ the mean- 
est.’” And he was even closer to the mood of Twain when he said 
of man: “Fact is, a man, he can be any kind uv a beast, but a 
panther, he can’t be nuthin’ but jest a panther.” 

Of course, bear stories are common in the folklore of New 


York State. Many of them are tall stories of great hunters and their 
combats with bears which usually end tragically for the bear. 
Bacheller’s bear story is more humane. Ab Thomas, a North 
Country guide, loved animals, but he insisted they mind their 
manners. When a bear stole a ham from him, Ab tracked him 
up Cat Mountain. 

“Kill ‘un?” Uncle Eb asked. 


“Licked him,” he said. ‘““Went into his cave with a club an’ 
whaled ’im ’til he run fer his life.” 

“Should ’a thought he’d ’a rasseled with ye,” Uncle Eb re- 
marked. 

“Don’t never wan’ t’ rassel with no bear,” Ab said, “but hams 
is too scarce here ’n the woods t’ hev ’em tuk away ‘for ye know 
the taste uv ‘em. I ain’t never been hard on bears. Don’t seldom 
ever set no traps an’ I ain’t shot a bear for mor’n ten years. But 
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they’re got t’ be decent. If any bear steals my vittles he’s goin’ t’ 
git cuffed hard.” 

Unlike Ab Thomas’ unlikely tale, Uncle Eb’s animal stories 
were pure fancy more in the vein of Uncle Remus than Paul Bun- 
yan. His stories of the gingerbread bear, the crickets, the boy and 
the panther are simply and vividly told, uncluttered by excessive 
dialect. Of course, he had a fish story—the story of the Ol’ Settler 
of Deep Hoie, the enormous grandfather of all trout who had a 
detrimental effect on the moral character of all fishermen. And 
the supernatural played a part in his stories of the old man of the 
woods and the ghost of burnt bridge. In fact, the short tales 
Bacheller wrote for Eben Holden are among the best things he 
did and deserve more study by folklorists than they have received. 


THE DEVIL WORE A CANE 


AND CRUTCH 


MARVIN A. RAPP 


OW endless the waiting seemed—even when death waited 

too. Grim faced men, young and old, peered across the 

dark water. They saw nothing but blackness—that and 

moving shadows cast by their uneasy minds. They waited. They 

were the invaders. What a frightening and formidable name for 

peaceful farm boys from the North country of York state, from 

the Mohawk Valley, from villages and towns upstate and down- 

state, and from neighboring states. Many of them had wanted no 

part of this Niagara invasion. Most of all, they had wanted to get 
home to their farms and families. 

But for them this year there would be no farming. It was 

October 13, 1812, the beginning of the war that would forever 
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bear that year name. While history had not yet decided to call it 
the War of 1812, American patriots were referring to it as the 
“Second War of Independence.” Some politicians were bitterly 
denouncing it as “Mr. Madison’s War.” Canadians fighting for 
their land and feeling the first glow of nationalism described it 
as a ‘‘War of Survival.” To the militia men, however, it didn’t 
matter much what anyone called it. It was still war. That they 
knew and the fact that they now stood on the American shore 
waiting for the signal to enter the small boats hidden beneath 
the thick, brambly underbrush that edged the Niagara River. 
They were ready to move; some were even eager. Since they were 
here to fight, they were all for getting the fight started and over 
with. They, like the armies of all ages, feared the waiting more 
than the fighting. 

Across the river lay Canada—now enemy country. Beneath the 
sharp Niagara escarpment lay the Queens Town, shortened in 
usage to Queenston. Above it were the Heights where the 
dramatic battle would take place. At Lewiston, opposite on the 
U.S.A. side, the army of invasion stood poised at the bottom of 
the escarpment. Between the two settlements the Niagara River 
flowed and eddied, dark and deep toward Lake Ontario. Here 
where the River splits the mountain, the waters of Niagara find 
peace after their turbulent struggle through seven miles of narrow 
rock gorge. Smoothly, the water glides into the open lands, leaving 
behind the roaring sounds of the lower rapids bouncing up the 
steep stone cliffs. In fifty thousand years, according to some 
geologists, Niagara Falls had cut this canyon 275 feet deep at this 
point and at lesser heights back to the present site of the Falls. 
Atop this escarpment, high above the heads of the men, Niagara 
Falls had been born. From here, it had eaten its way back through 
the hard Lockport dolomite and Medina sandstone seven miles. 

At the moment, however, there was no place in their thinking 
or feeling for contemplating the Falls and gorge of Niagara. The 
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men were filled only with the gnawing emptiness of fear. They 
scuffed their feet against the loose stones. In front of them the 
invasion boats tugged nervously at their lines as if they, too, were 
tired of waiting. 

One man alone could end the waiting. His name was General 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, scion of the Hudson Valley patroons. 
On him rested the awful decision of invasion. The demoralizing 
delay had been caused, not by his indecision, but by the infamous 
treachery of a river pilot. Earlier it had been discovered that the 
pilot in charge of the crossing had apparently turned traitor, cut 
the invasion boats loose and presumably escaped to Canada. 
Questions of doubt, which had not entered Van Rensselaer’s mind 
originally, now shook his confidence. How much did the Canad- 
ians know now about his plans. Only with surprise could the 
Americans hope for a gambler’s chance of success. Otherwise, the 
operation, conceived in complete violation of almost all accepted 
military principles, could prove tragically disastrous. Eventually, 
however, Van Rensselaer in his own conscience resolved his fears 
and decided to go ahead according to plan. Fortunately, the 
General had in the meantime bolstered his confidence by securing 
the valuable services of the loyal Cooke brothers, Lemuel and 
Lothrop of Lewiston. 

A long decade before these two pioneers had built the first log 
cabin in Lewiston, not far from the present invasion encamp- 
ment. Later, while his brother Lemuel bought land east of the 
village of Lewiston, Lothrop, hearing of cheaper land across the 
river, bought a section of it in Canada. The War found him in 
enemy territory. Refusing to swear allegiance to the English King, 
Lothrop and his family escaped forty miles across the Lake and 
up the river to Lewiston. Not many people knew the river and 
the land that held it better than the Cookes. Few, if any, loved it 
more. The General knew he could depend on the Cooke brothers. 

With the boats ready, the men anxious, and the pilots on hand, 
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the General gave the signal. In the darkness, the men quietly 
entered the boats. The first into the river carried the Cookes and 
Colonel Solomon Van Rensselaer, kin of the General and in 
charge of the beachhead operation. 


To assault and dislodge a determined enemy securely 
entrenched atop a 275 foot cliff required courage and agility. 
Rather than risk a deadly frontal attack, Van Rensselaer planned 
a flanking movement that followed the fisherman’s path to 
Queenston Heights. Slowly, the pilots picked their way by sound 
and feel across the river. It took fifteen minutes. Finally, they 
touched land. At the very instant Colonel Van Rensselaer stepped 
ashore a volley of shots cut him down. He was struck four times. 
Lothrop tried to grab him and get him into the boat. As he did 
so, his foot slipped on a stone and he fell against a jagged rock 
which tore a deep wound in the fleshy part of his leg. Still he 
managed to pull him into the boat. Soon Lothrop had the Colonel 
safely back on the American side. 

Giving no thought to his own wound, Cooke continued ferry- 
ing men across the river as fast as he could make the round trip. 
Despite the heavy Canadian fire, the Americans succeeded in 
establishing a beachhead. They fought their way up the path to 
the Canadian entrenchment on the heights. 

With the heights secured, the General called for reinforce- 
ments to meet the anticipated counter-attack. On his next trip 
back, Lothrop carried the order to an American Major in charge 
of the second wave. Incredibly, at the moment of apparent victory, 
the Major refused to order his men across. Abandoned on top of 
the escarpment, the American men, faced with armies under 
Brock, Macdonnell and Sheaffe, surrendered. Half a thousand 
Americans were taken. The Battle of Queenston Heights was 
over. Born ignominiously in treachery, it ended in treachery. 
America’s first invasion attempt had failed. 

Many battles later, the war ended. For many, memories of the 
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river crossing dimmed. Lothrop had cause not to forget the tragic 
morning of battle. Intent on his ferrying work that morning, 
Lothrop Cooke had neglected to have his wound treated. Finally, 
in exhaustion he turned for medical attention. It was too late. 
Infection had set in deeply. Only amputation could save his life. 
With several stiff swigs of whiskey to ease the pain, and a lead ball 
between his teeth to bite on, the medics sawed off his leg while he 
watched the whole operation. Lothrop lived through the ordeal, 
but it was months before the shock and weakness left him. 

During the years following the war and operation, his tall, 
powerful, six-foot figure became familiar and respected on the 
Niagara Frontier as he moved about on a leg, a cane, and a crutch. 
When the state separated the counties of Erie and Niagara in 1821, 
Governor DeWitt Clinton appointed Lothrop Cooke sheriff of 
Niagara County. He served in that official capacity and later 4s 
Deputy Sheriff. Peaceful citizens loved and lawbreakers feared 
“Ole Cane and Crutch.” He soon came to personify law and order. 
Day by day Cooke performed the duties of his office. 

On one of those days he experienced a delicious and ironic 
twist of history that happens only infrequently in a man’s life- 
time. For sometime, a despicable character had been abusing his 
neighbors by poisoning their horses and oxen. With a warrant 
in hand, Lothrop set out to bring him in. He found his maa 
hoeing in his field close to the fence where the road ran. Riding 
up close to him, Cooke engaged him in idle but disarming con- 
versation. He knew his man always carried a pistol and never 
hesitated to use it. 

After some minutes of small talk, Cooke in a voice of surprise 
and a gesture of direction exclaimed: “What is that vessel doing 
so near shore? She will go aground.” The farmer looked up 
quickly. As he did, Cooke leaped from his horse, pushed the man 
to the ground, drew his pistol, and handcuffed him. 

As they rode back, Lothrop looked at his prisoner and smiled. 
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He had reason to be pleased. Of all the men he had ever arrested, 
this man deserved most to be brought to justice. He glanced down 
at the stump of his leg, he thought of that battle night many 
years ago, of the dying and the dead. Memory sent a sharp pain 
through what remained of his leg; disdain dropped the 
corners of his lips and hardened his face. He felt slightly nauseous 
as he looked again at his man. This was the man, the Major of 
the Militia, who on October 13, 1812, refused to cross the river 
to reinforce the Americans on the heights. His cowardice in large 
part had cost America the battle. Cooke, indeed, had reason to 
be more pleased with that day’s work than any other. 

No days were unexciting for Lothrop Cooke. It was just that 
some days were more exciting than others. In the 1820’s the tempo 
of that excitement increased noticeably. Those years saw the com- 
ing of the Erie Canal. During the digging an estimated two 
thousand laborers, mostly emigrants from Ireland, worked in and 
around Lockport. Being from the north and south of Ireland, 
their policies and religion differed. Stimulated by cheap whiskey 
drunk almost as freely as water (and far safer than some water) 
the workers who labored hard twelve hours each day frequently 
found themselves in fights in or near the shanties built along the 
canal bank west of the village. The natives lived in constant fear 
that the brawling would sometimes spill over into the village. 

One day it did. A full scale riot broke loose. Several hundred 
canal workers, fortified on the inside with whiskey and on the 
outside with sticks and stones and picks and shovels, threatened 
the villagers. 

Cooke was called in immediately. “How many men do you 
need?” 

“None whatever!” came the quick answer. “You have not 
enough citizens to make the arrest if they resist, but they will not 
look on a single one-legged man as a defiance.” 

Before the staff recovered, Cooke started out the door and on 
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toward the edge of the village where the diggings were located. 
In slow rhythm, Lothrop swung his huge frame forward on his 
cane and crutch. Towering like a tall tree with half a trunk, his 
massive form swayed and moved magically and most untreelike. 
At a distance, as the rioters came out of the lock basin, the lone 
figure lumbering across the field toward them seemed grotesque 
and ridiculous. “A cripple sent to stop them.” They shouted 
taunts and they belly laughed as they charged across the field, 
yelling like banshees and brandishing their picks and shovels. 
Cooke's tall, powerful figure and long limbs grew taller, longer, 
and stronger as the distance closed. The mob began to slow its 
pace as it looked and wondered. To the superstitious Irish, the 
dishevelled hair, determined chin, set lips and blazing eyes made 
the figure less a man and more a demon. 

Cooke clutched the warrant in his fist. He worked his cane 
and crutch like instruments bent on destruction. The leader hesi- 
tated. The gang stopped. For a moment, Cooke stood thirty feet 
away and glanced at his adversary. At that instant he dropped 
his cane and crutch, swung his arms over his head in an arc and 
lunged forward. With three prodigious leaps on his one powerful 
leg, Cooke, all six-foot five of him, landed on top of the bug-eyed 
leader. In terror, he had stumbled and fallen as he started to run. 
Cooke pinned him to the ground with his leg stump. Screaming 
for mercy, the gang leader called out to his men, “Run, run, the 
devil with one leg is after me!”’ 

Turning to the huge form over him, he cried, “I surrender, 
I surrender!” Cooke’s face softened and he said, “Send the rioters 
back to work and I'll tear up the warrant.” 

The man looked up and said; “Sheriff, you are a brave and 
kind man. I will do it.” 

The villagers always remembered that day. Lothrop Cooke 
became a legend among them. And the Irish storytellers, too, with 
their fine sense of delightful exaggeration never forgot the day the 
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devil came on a cane and a crutch and just one leg to chase the 


canal diggers back to their diggin’s. 


WEATHER LORE OF A 
SUMMER BOY 


ROBERT ANDERSON 


OME kinds of lore can come to be very localized. Narrow- 

ing down from a region and people to a valley and a few 

families it can come at last to be a personal experience associ- 
ated with the plot of earth which is the range of daily movements 
of an individual. This is true alike of the primitive hunter, the 
farmer, the city dweller or a boy on summer vacation. 

When I was a boy, living during summer vacations and any 
other time it could be managed on Lake Keuka, judging the 
weather was a fine art to be cultivated in order to plan a boy’s 
activities. Dutiful attention to the weather signs was a necessary 
ritual before extensive straying could be contemplated. If a boy 
failed to take time to observe the signs, his parents and grandpar- 
ents were quick to remind him of the need. Experience re-en- 
forced their teachings and warnings. 

Of the possible land and water excursions there were several 
preferred places for a boy to visit and some weather lore was con- 
nected with each of them. 

Up on top of the hill was an old lost field growing up to brush. 
The deer came there. But to see them required a careful inspec- 
tion of the wind. It was not enough to note its general direction 
and circle toward the field accordingly. In that broken terrain 
each little gully and every tree had currents of air all their own 
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and only some of the most obvious could be detected and noted 
as a constant factor—when the wind was right. But it was known 
that during the day sounds carried better uphill than down or 
across the side of the hill. By watching these factors you could 
almost walk up to a sleeping deer. But the grey overcast days 
were best for these trips, for then they would be up and about 
their business and so more fun to watch. 

If a water expedition by rowboat was contemplated and the 
lake was calm, the thing to do was to look for little fishes in the 
shallow water. Seawalls and motor boats had not yet pre-empted 
the lake and a calm lake, plus small fry close to shore, meant that 
the calm would last at least an hour. Water snails could be in- 
spected too. If they were so close to the edge of the water that a 
wave might cast them ashore the lake should be calm for a while. 
But sometimes the snails were foolish, so the fish were a more 
reliable sign. 

We lived in a shut-in location, in spite of the fact that the lake 
was our front yard. For we were at the bottom of a rather narrow 
valley and, as must have been the situation with the first settlers, 
the hills and trees closed in on the view of the sky. The hills ran 
north and south. Clouds rolling over the western range would be 
the first hint of storm—unless you knew the signs. A boy planning 
to rove a mile or more by land or water needed to check before 
he left home. High streamers of cirrus clouds, mares tails, were 
not too serious. They just warned of less pleasant weather to fol- 
low after they passed. Ice on the lake was a little sharper warning. 
This was caused by light and variable breezes touching the still 
surface of the lake and resulted in an illusion, when viewed from 
a distance, of thin broken ice pans floating on the water. This 
condition foretold a weather change, probably in a few hours, 
and often a rain storm. After a morning of ice you should be wary 
of a quick wind whipping up the lake, especially on the exposed 
eastern shore. If the grape leaves were turned to show their under- 
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sides, the danger of storm was more immediate. Grandparents 
were especially insistent about them as a sign. Other people might 
use maple or some other leaf for the purpose, but we were in the 
wine country so we used the grape leaf for our barometer. Swal- 
lows flying near the water were a sign of rain whose imminence 
was about the same as that foretold by the turning leaves. After 
seeing these signs, you watched the clouds and noted the feel and 
smell of the air. When the air felt just so damp and the damp 
smell was just so strong and it hit your face just so hard, a storm 
was around us. The exact feel and smell of the air was something 
to learn when an older person drew your attention to the fact, as 
they were almost sure to do. After you had been instructed enough 
times, you could judge the conditions for yourself. If the clouds 
came square over the mountain peak west of us, we were sure to 
get the storm, unless the first ranks split as they passed over it. 
Then it might be wind and just a spatter of rain. If the clouds 
split before they reached the mountain, then only a shift of wind 
would bring us rain. Most of the wind was from the northwest or 


southwest coming up or down the lake valley. But a strong storm 


could turn it around and bring wind and rain upon us. 

A boy on the lake or wandering on the hill had to know these 
things. In the woods when shut off from much view of the sky, 
there was a language of the trees and wind to know. When the 
trees bent so much in such a direction and turned their leaves 
in that way and the wind was just so strong, you no longer ignored 
the weather. Instead it was well to look overhead more closely and 
consider if a rock ledge overhang in a gully would be an accept- 
able shelter or if there was time to head for home. 

This type of lore was an accumulation of knowledge that 
would only apply to that one spot on the earth’s surface. So must 
it be for other boys elsewhere. One who lived on top of the hill 
with a wide view of the sky spoke of signs of the flights of birds, 
but they meant nothing in our woods. 
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Wind was important in many ways. Knowing that a down 
hill breeze began at sundown meant a boy could have a night 
beach fire even if the hill in back of him was tinder dry, for any 
spark thrown out would die in the lake. And he could plan it 
even if there was a good stiff breeze that day, for he knew that 
ordinary winds will drop at sundown. 

They said a south wind brought rain. But in this area a south- 
west wind was common and meant nothing. But if there was a 
southeast wind that was different. Then the weather was especially 
to be watched. People became uneasy when a southeast wind per- 
sisted. The great cloudburst of July 1935 proved their belief when 
the clouds from the west met those held back by the east breeze, 
the colliding brought death and destruction to the region. 

Long range forecasting was practiced to some degree but 
mostly as a curiosity. Loons still visited the lake then, but not 
frequently enough to relate their calls to the weather. The old 
timers said that a north wind most of the summer meant that the 
whole lake would freeze the next winter. They also said that a 
light nut crop meant a light winter. But a summer boy would 
not be around to check on that. 

In this setting a boy learned weather lore from the teachings 
of his people and from experiencing the conditions of that area of 
earth. Much lore is lost when the living depositories die, but 


weather wisdom is the most presistent of lores and even the sum- 
mer boy could and can become a depository for some of it. 





THE MEINE LIBRARY OF 
FOLKLORE AND HUMOR 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


N A preface to an anthology of American humorous stories 

designed for an English audience a century ago, Judge Halli- 

burton remarked that not only do the various regions of the 
United States have their peculiarities but the individual states 
themselves develop characteristic traits. These traits appear in the 
nicknames which are generally current. 


Thus, there are the Hoosiers of Indiana, the Suckers of Illinois, 
the pukes of Missouri, the buck-eyes of Ohio, the red-horses of Ken- 
tucky, the mud-heads of Ten[n]essee, the wolverines of Michigan, 
the eels of New England, and the corn-crackers of Virginia.? 


Today it is habitual to speak of American uniformity and even 
identity, perhaps because 170,000,000 of us use at least nominally 
the same language. But regional differences still appear, and _his- 
torically they distinguish much of our earlier writing. Indeed 
one of the many interesting facets of the Franklin J. Meine col- 
lection of humor and folklore which the University of Illinois 
acquired in the spring of 1955 is the variety of the comic writing 
of the East, the South and the West. 

The Meine library is unique in nature and value. Comprising 
more than 8,500 volumes of prose, verse and cartoons, it is un- 
matched as a reflection of the lighter, more ridiculous, more 
whimsical side of American civilization. But it also has genuine 
value as an index to our culture. Franklin J. Meine used his col- 
lection as source material for such important books as his Tall 
Tales of the Southwest (1930). He was also liberal in permitting 
students of folklore and humor to utilize his treasures, and schol- 
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ars like Richard M. Dorson, Walter Blair, Constance Rourke, 
B. A. Botkin and Bernard De Voto have benefited by his generos- 
ity. Now that the collection has become part of a great state uni- 
versity library, it invites further study and examination. 

Since even cataloguing 8,500 volumes is an appalling task, one 
would find it difficult to describe such a collection in any detail. 
Let it suffice to establish certain categories and to cite a few 
examples as representative. The sampling is random and impres- 
sionistic, but it will serve to suggest the color and scope of the 
library. 

To begin with, there are the joke books and anthologies of 
anecdotes, many of them over a century old and most of them 
including some English material. Some of the anecdotes relate 
to celebrities like Dr. Johnson, or the comedians Foote and 
Mathews, or wits and satirists like Swift and Sheridan. Sandwiched 
in between such items are Yankee stories, tales of Indians or 
Negroes, and colonial reminiscences. One of the earliest such 
compilations, The American Jest Book, appeared at Boston in 
1796, a volume of 240 pages with neither publisher nor compiler 
indicated. Two were published at Boston in 1811, The Chaplet of 
Comus and Liber Facetiarum. A Boston publisher also produced 
the two-volume Galaxy of Wit in 1830 and likewise The Aurora 
Borealis, or Flashes of Wit, published in 1831. This last volume, 
“calculated to drown dull care and eradicate the blue devils,” was 
illustrated by D. C. Johnston. 

But New England had no permanent corner on wit of this 
kind. The Humorist appeared in New York in 1824, and the 
Philadelphia firm of Carey & Hart produced The American Joe 
Miller in 1839, one of many such volumes. These books were 
undoubtedly in demand as source material for raconteurs and 
actors, and as they became more numerous they included more 
American material. By the mid-century anecdotes about Colonel 
Crockett were commonplace, and Israel Putnam, Daniel Webster, 
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Washington and Jackson became focal figures. Also the setting 
was frequently western or southern, and stories of Negro life, 
western steamboating and frontier pranks began to appear. The 
humor of these books is mild, unsophisticated and by editorial 
design inoffensive. Vulgarity and indecency are carefully omitted. 
Puns and quibbles are frequent, trickster tales or “‘sells’ are 
common, and greenhorns are victors as often as butts. 

Another type of humor in which the Meine collection is rich 
is the formal literary satire, usually written in rhymed couplets 
with a political focus. One of the most popular American satires 
was John Trumbull’s M’Fingal, originally published in 1775 and 
directed against the Tories. Thomas Green Fessenden, under the 
pseudonym of Christopher Caustic, published his Democracy 
Unveiled; or, Tyranny Stripped of the Garb of Patriotism in 1805. 
Much later James Russell Lowell, masquerading as the pedant 
Homer Wilbur and the Yankee rustic Hosea Biglow, wrote his 
memorable Biglow Papers in which he attacked the imperialism 
of the Mexican War period. From satire it was an easy step to the 
mock-heroic and the parody. Dr. Ebenezer Mack in 1824 pub- 
lished The Cat-Fight, which not only inflated a trivial subject to 
absurd heights but also satirized the pedantry of explanatory com- 
ment by “a narrow rivulet of text, and wide extended meadow of 
notes.” In 1857, James Watson Gerard, concealing his identity 
under the name of A. Fishe Shelly, produced his Ostrea; or, The 
Loves of the Oysters with his argument stated as follows: 


I sing the Oyster! (Virgin theme!) 
King of the Molluscules! Ancient of the stream! 


Longfellow’s Hiawatha excited a number of burlesques because 
of its sentimental primitivism and its disarmingly facile metre. 
Two amusing parodies were issued in Cincinnati: George A. 
Strong’s The Song of Milgenwater in 1855 and James W. Ward's 
The Song of Higher-Water in 1868 (this was written and privately 
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circulated much earlier), Parody grew stronger and more attrac- 
tive as the formal political satire began to disappear, and by the 
turn of the century it was a familiar literary form. One remembers 
pleasantly the imitation that Bert Leston Taylor wrote of Gelett 
Burgess’s famous “purple cow” quatrain: 


The Pale-Blue Ass 


I never saw a pale-blue ass— 
I’ve always wished to see one. 

Meanwhile I do my level best 
Endeavoring to be one.? 


Probably because of the collector’s personal interest in Mark 
Twain and Davy Crockett a large part of his library is given over 
to tales of the frontier and the backwoods. In this nucleus of the 
Meine library, one ventures to say, there are no omissions. From 
Seba Smith and Rowland E. Robinson in New England to “Skit” 
(Hardin E. Taliaferro) in North Carolina and ‘Madison Tensas” 
(Henry C. Lewis) in Louisiana, the roll of regional humorists and 
local colorists is marvelously complete in both first editions and 
reprints. Again one must be content to sample. 

One of the interesting early volumes of tales is Henry J. Finn’s 
American Comic Annual, published in 1831 and illustrated by 
D. C. Johnston. Included herein are the often reprinted tale, “The 
Frog Catcher”; ‘““Mike Wild: A Legend of the North End,” the 
story of Mike Wild who lived next door to Peter Rugg in Boston 
and who was imposed upon by a neighbor appearing as Satan; 
and “The Last Leap,’ a supposed autobiographical sketch by 
Sam Patch but bearing Finn’s imprint because of the author's 
addiction to puns. One of the speakers in ““The Frog Catcher” 
reminisces about New Orleans in a tone familiar to all lovers of 
the American tall tale: 
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Said he, “The very musquitoes flit about the streets in the night 
with cigars in their mouths!” “Yes,” replied another, “and what 
musquitoes they are! By the living hoky, I have seen them flying 
around as big as a goose, with a brickbat under their wings, to sharpen 
their stings on!” * 


The library contains various editions of the original Jack 
Downing letters, as well as examples of the imitations of Seba 
Smith’s work. Other Yankee humorists who are well represented 
are Benjamin Shillaber, Frances M. Whitcher and “Josh Billings” 
(Henry W. Shaw). The Salmagundi papers of Irving and Pauld- 
ing and the Charcoal Sketches of Joseph Clay Neal, printed many 
times in Philadelphia, will represent the middle Atlantic states, 
but early Pittsburgh and Wilmington editions of H. H. Bracken- 
ridge’s famous satirical novel, Modern Chivalry, should not be 
overlooked. 


One of the landmarks in the literature of the old Southwest is, 
of course, A. B. Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes, published anony- 


mously first in Augusta, Georgia, in 1835, and reprinted many 
times. Longstreet’s accounts of a horse swap, Georgia theatrics, 
a gander pulling, and a militia drill are superb genre pieces which 
have influenced subsequent writers from Mark Twain to William 
Faulkner. The Meine collection is also rich in editions of G. W. 
Harris's Sut Lovingood tales, John S$. Robb’s Streaks of Squatter 
Life, Joseph M. Field’s The Drama in Pokerville, William T. 
Thompson’s Pineville stories, and the narratives of Thomas B. 
Thorpe, famous as the author of ““The Big Bear of Arkansas.” In 
every case first editions are included, as well as reissues in the 
T. B. Peterson Library of Humorous American Works, a Phila- 
delphia series of paper backs with illustrations by Darley which 
enjoyed a wide circulation. In the Meine library also is a sub- 
stantial number of Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus volumes. 

These backwoods chronicles attracted the attention of trans- 
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Atlantic audiences and created so much interest that the Canadian 
humorist, Thomas C. Haliburton, himself the author of the Sam 
Slick tales, edited for British consumption his Traits of American 
Humour in 1852 and a companion series (each in three volumes) 
The Americans at Home; or, Byeways, Backwoods, and Prairies in 
1854. Haliburton chose to present his stories anonymously for the 
most part and was not averse to a certain expurgation. Calling 
attention to some of the adventures of Davy Crockett, he admit- 
ed editorial tampering. “As they were designed for ‘the million,’ 
among whom the scenes are laid, rather than the educated class, 
they were found to contain many expressions unfit for the per- 
usal of the latter, which I have deemed it proper to expunge.” ‘ 
With this limitation he found the work of Longstreet, Thorpe, 
Hooper, Sol Smith, and others admissible to his collection. An 
unpretentious work of a similar character was edited at Albany 
in 1871 by Frank Munsell entitled Chips From the Chimney 
Corner. Munsell included William Austin’s “Peter Rugg” story, 
Finn’s “The Frog Catcher,” and Irving’s ““The Devil and Tom 
Walker” without bothering to identify the authors. 

Throughout the nineteenth century in the United States there 
was a Close connection between literature and the stage. Actors 
were often monologuists and writers, and if like Edwin Forrest 
they actually commissioned plays they also interpreted familiar 
roles and popularized dialectal humor. Some of them, like Sol 
Smith, were both the source and the focus of anecdotes. Thus 
the Meine collection contains biographies or reminiscences of 
many celebrated comedians. Among them are Dan Marble, George 
H. Hill and Joseph Jefferson, all of whom were famous for their 
interpretation of Yankee roles; W. J. Florence, who was a friend 
of Eugene Field; and the English actors Joe Cowell and Charles 
Mathews. 

Another kind of material in the Meine collection is repre- 
sented by the humorous ballad, usually the work of a talented 
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rhymer with little pretence to consideration as a serious poet. 
Wit and grace are often at a premium in this kind of writing 
although often the writer wished also to reflect a particular kind 
of rural life. Thus the poems of Holman Day and Sam Walter 
Foss have a certain New England authenticity, while James Whit- 
comb Riley’s verse is immediately suggestive of the Indiana 
countryside and Douglas Malloch’s ballads of the woods picture 
the region where the lumberjack was king. Other adept prac- 
titioners of this kind of light verse would include Eugene Field, 
Oliver Herford and Arthur Guiterman. Of the whole school of 
comic poets who utilized dialect perhaps those who worked in 
the idiom of the Pennsylvania Dutch were most successful. Charles 
Follen Adams, who employed “‘scrapple English” in his verse 
about “Leedle Yawcob Strauss,” is still remembered, and the 
Hans Breitmann ballads of Charles Godfrey Leland had wide 
circulation. 

In many volumes of the Meine collection the emphasis is on 
the pictorial rather than the verbal, ample proof of the early 
importance of the cartoon or caricature in American life. Many 
talented illustrators emerged in the United States before the Civil 
War, but it is unlikely that anyone enjoyed a higher reputation 
than David Claypoole Johnston, often called the American Cruik- 
shank. Born in Philadelphia where he had training in both acting 
and engraving, Johnston later went to Boston and there from 
1830 to 1840 published annually his Scraps. This singular pub- 
lication included usually four plates with nine drawings per 
plate; there was little editorial comment although the figures in 
the sketches were given bits of dialogue. Occasionally a single 
subject engrossed the whole issue. Thus the fourth number was 
devoted to caustic comment on the character and travels of Mrs. 
Trollope; the fifth ridiculed another British visitor, the Reverend 
Isaac Fidler, whom Johnston denominated Fiddle, D.D.; and the 
seventh burlesqued phrenology. Very nearly in the same vein 
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are the comic almanacs which appeared sporadically throughout 
the nineteenth century. The “Farmer’s Allminax” of Josh Bill- 
ings, of course, depended chiefly on calculated illiteracy, and the 
compiler announced cheerfully in the 1873 volume: 


For moral truth, and useful fax, 
No book kan beat mi Allminax. 


But Billings was also something of a homespun philosopher, and 
his maxims had occasionally a Franklin-like sting. “Enuff good 
luk will ruin enny man,” he observed in 1874, and the next year 
he said fatalistically: 


Life is phull ov kare, and trubble, 
Whether yu go it single, or dubble. 


The almanac with the strongest political focus was the work of 
Thomas Nast, the German-born cartoonist whose brilliant draw- 
ings appeared in Harper's Weekly during the Civil War and the 
Reconstruction Era. Nast, the originator of the elephant and the 
donkey as American political symbols, published a series of al- 
manacs in the 1870's, each of which contained about a hundred of 
his drawings. Here he poked fun at contemporary politicians but 
also ridiculed historical figures like John Smith, Peter Stuyvesant 
and Sir Francis Drake. 

Later cartoonists whose work is included in the Meine collec- 
tion are Gene Markey, who lampooned the literary figures of the 
1920’s,® and particularly John T. McCutcheon, for many years a 
staff cartoonist for The Chicago Tribune. McCutcheon was fam- 
ous for his sketches of boys and dogs in rural communities, and 
for his conception of the mythical town of Bird Center, Illinois. 
Several of his volumes were personally inscribed to Franklin J. 
Meine.*® 

The final category of material in the library, and one of the 
richest ones, is the collection of comic or satirical periodicals. 
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Here, of course, are the standard humorous magazines of the turn 
of the century—Life, Judge, and Puck in quite substantial runs, 
and here are anthologized materials from The New Yorker. But in 
addition there are many rare and ephemeral periodicals that had 
short lives but contributed in no small way to the amusement of 
the American public. Only the student of the subject can realize 
how many such journals the United States spawned and how 
many, incidentally, flourished outside New York. 

One of the longest-lived of these periodicals was the Yankee 
Blade, a Boston weekly newspaper appearing from 1842 to 1895 
and boasting at one time a circulation of 200,000.7 It reprinted 
verse and sketches from other publications and ran long serials by 
such writers as Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., John R. Musick and John 
Habberton. The Meine collection includes many issues of ihe 
later volumes. A similar periodical, Yankee Notions, was pub- 
lished in New York and lasted through twenty-two volumes, 
1852-1875. 

The decade of the 1850's saw the comic periodicals prolifer- 
ate, although few of the newcomers enjoyed long life. The Pick, 
which its editor, Joseph A. Scoville, called “the wittiest family 
comic paper in this town,” began in the spring of 1852. Pickles, 
a miscellany in color without a masthead, appeared in August, 
1855. The next January saw the launching of Young America, 
a more substantial magazine which was hospitable to verse, squibs, 
jokes, and cartoons and had a definite editorial policy: ‘““We make 
our entrance into Public Life with the firm determination to 
apply the axe of reform vigorously to the root of all evils and 
abuses, Moral, Political, Social or Sectional.” * Two more New 
York City periodicals of the same decade were The Lantern, 
initiated in 1852 by Diogenes, Junior, and Nick-Nax for All 
Creation, published for the first time in 1857. 

Less pretentious but in some ways more amusing was The 
Joker, a slim four-page paper issued by Carlos Smith at White- 
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hall, New York, in 1852 and 1853. Its sub-title proclaimed boldly 
that it was “A Monthly Journal Devoted to Phax, Pholly, Phun 
and Phrolix,” and below the heading ran the maxim: “Never go 
around a mud-puddle when you can wade through.” Smith includ- 
ed riddles, enigmas, a joker’s column, and burlesque sermons in 
his little periodical, which sold for twenty-five cents a year, pay- 
able in advance. 

The Civil War, of course, terminated many of the above ven- 
tures and did not encourage the launching of new ones. But at 
least one Southern editor was brave enough to start a humorous 
journal in the Confederacy. John W. Overall edited his Southern 
Punch at Richmond during the final war years, 1863-1865, and 
boldly proclaimed his periodical to be the legitimate son of a 
London ancestor. “Our ‘Punch,’ ”’ he asserted, “is a genuine Con- 
federate. He prefers the Virginia mint julep and the mixed drinks 
of the Cotton States, to Brown Stout and Cheshire cheese.” ® 
Southern Punch in its closing months sold for twenty Confederate 
dollars per annum and even at that price faltered. It had more 
body and aroma than most of its contemporaries and deserved a 
better fate. Another Confederate journal, The Southern Field and 
Fireside, began before the war at Augusta, Georgia, and lasted 
until 1865. Although chiefly a weekly newspaper, it published 
literary and theatrical news and gave space to humorous narra- 
tives of various sorts. 

Toward the end of the century various humorous periodicals 
sprang up, some of them of short duration, others lasting a respect- 
able period. Jingo appeared in Boston in 1884 with a frankly 
political bias but indicating its interest in other matters as well. 
Slightly a month after publication it boasted that it sold 30,000 
copies.° Texas Siftings, published in New York City and Austin, 
Texas, from 1881 to 1897, ran through twenty-six volumes under 
the editorship of Alexander E. Sweet and A. Miner Griswold, and 
printed a melange of squibs, terse paragraphs, sketches and gossip 
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which apparently satisfied its audience. Opie Read brought his 
Arkansas Traveler to Chicago in the 1880’s and there continueu 
it as a medium of popular interest. Sam, the Scaramouch was 
launched at Cincinnati in 1885 and the Wasp at San Francisco 
in the same decade. One of the most attractive files in the Meine 
collection is a complete set of the weekly, The Lark, which Gelett 
Burgess edited in San Francisco from 1895 to 1897 and which 
was handsomely printed with uneven margins on Chinese bam- 
boo paper. A much more venomous periodical was The Goose- 
Quill of John Stapleton Cowley-Brown, begun in Chicago in 1901, 
which bluntly stated it was “not edited in and for the nursery.” 
In addition to reprinting erotic verse by Suckling, Swinburne and 
Wilde, it blasted the innocuous fiction and inept criticism of the 
day until even William Marion Reedy, not notoriously squeam- 
ish, objected." 

Probably the most valuable single periodical in the Meine 
library is William T. Porter’s Spirit of the Times, which in a 
broken but substantial file runs from 1836 to 1859. Since it is 
believed that no complete file exists anywhere, the rarity of this 
item is obvious. Porter began his “chronicle of the turf, agricul- 
ture, field sports, literature and the stage” in 1831 and was asso- 
ciated with this weekly journal until his death in 1858. It at once 
became the medium of publication for stories from the western 
and southern hinterland, tall tales, anecdotes of sport and hunting 
and fishing, river incidents, horse race stories, and sketches of the 
backwoods, usually contributed anonymously or pseudonymously. 
But among the writers were T. B. Thorpe, J. M. Field, John S. 
Robb, G. W. Harris and Johnson J. Hooper; their stories soon 
attracted attention far beyond the columns in which they initially 
appeared. Porter himself edited two collections of the best tales 
from his own periodical and thus gave them even wider circula- 
tion.!? It is estimated that he at one time had a subscription list 
of about forty thousand.** 
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One might enumerate other kinds of material in the Meine 
library: comic songsters, satirical programs and pamphlets, face- 
tious testimonials, books with curious formats or strange typo- 
graphy and binding, even a collection of postcards issued in Phila- 
delphia and ridiculing Jefferson Davis and secession. Pamphlets 
of smoking room stories, comic valentines, and biographies of 
some of the more important humorists round out a miscellaneous 
but invaluable collection. 

A philosopher, gazing at this weath of ephemeral material, 
might well stop to speculate on the transiency of humor and might 
even deplore the cleverness and talent lavished by cartoonists, 
rhymesters and storytellers on the things apparently trivial. But 
he would also be impressed by the extraordinary range of the 
material, from the whimsical and facetious to the caustic and gro- 
tesque, and he could not fail to note the generally good-natured 
tone even when the purpose was satirical. Mark Twain once 
argued that the humorous story was essentially American, the 
comic story English, and the witty story French, and then added 
the further remark that the humorous story depended largely on 
the manner of the telling. In our time, however, when platform 
humorists are almost an extinct species these distinctions no longer 
apply. But the Meine collection proves that modern audiences 
who relish the newspaper cartoon, the radio anecdote, or the tele- 
vision quip are not notably different from those who once acclaim- 
ed Thomas Nast and Artemus Ward and Mark Twain himself. 


1Thomas C. Haliburton, comp., Traits of American Humour, By Nattve 
Authors (London, 1852), I, vii. 

2 Fra McGinnis [Bert Leston Taylor], The Bilioustine, a Periodical of Knock 
(Evanston, 1901). No pagination. 

3 Henry J. Finn, American Comic Annual (Boston, 1831), p. 147. 

4 Traits of American Humour, I, xii. 

5 Gene Markey, Literary Lights (New York, 1923), and Men About Town 
(Chicago, 1924). 
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6 John T. McCutcheon, Cartoons by McCutcheon (Chicago, 1903). 

7 Yankee Blade, March 24, 1888. 

8 Young America, January 5, 1856. 

9 Southern Punch, August 15, 1863. 

10 Jingo, November 19, 1884. 

11 William Marion Reedy edited in St. Louis a weekly called the Mirror, a 
journal of opinion on subjects political and cultural which was often notable 
for its satirical vein. 

12 W. T. Porter, The Big Bear of Arkansas and Other Sketches (Philadelphia, 
1845) and A Quarter Race in Kentucky (Philadelphia, 1847). 


13 Walter Blair, Native American Humor (New York & Cincinnati, 1937), 
p. 85. 





TRAIL OF THE BLACK WALNUT 


G. ELMORE REAMAN 


ENNSYLVANIA German would appear to be a specific 
term we use in its generic sense, for we include under it 
not only Palatine Germans but also French Huguenots, 
English Quakers and Puritans. We do this because all these groups 
had a common ethnic background historically, if not racially, and 
all came to Upper Canada as our first settlers. Actually there is 
a Closer resemblance between New York State and Ontario than 
there is between Ontario and Pennsylvania in racial backgrounds. 
Moreover, Ontario’s first settlers came from New York State. 
Let me give a brief glance at Canadian history. The earliest 
discoverers were John and Sebastian Cabot (English) who came 
in 1497 and 1498. Jacques Cartier (French) sailed from St. Malo, 
France, in 1534, to found Quebec and Montreal. Champlain, a 
French Governor, crossed from the Bay of Quinte to New York 
State in 1615. Scottish settlers came to Acadia (Nova Scotia) in 
1630. In 1639, the English captured Quebec, but they restored it 
to the French four years later. About this time the French backed 
the Algonquin Indians against the Iroquois. This was a strategic 
mistake, for, ever after, the latter fought with the English against 
the French. The French frontier extended some 4000 miles: from 
Acadia by the sea along a strip of land on the St. Lawrence River 
to Lake Michigan, thence south along the Mississippi River to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The English frontier was only 2000 miles in 
length and was located on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The French War, which began in 1753, was a see-saw struggle 
because the colonists on both sides disliked their leaders. Brad- 
dock and his English army were defeated in 1755, but in the same 
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year the French were beaten back. Montcalm took Oswego and 
Fort William Henry from the English in 1756, but in 1759 Wolfe 
defeated Montcalm at Quebec and in 1763 Canada became 
British for all time. 

The Province of Quebec, which was predominantly French, 
refused to become the Fourteenth Colony at the time of the 
Revolution and defeated General Montgomery in 1775. This atti- 
tude did not develop out of a loyalty to Britain, but as a desire to 
live a life of isolationism—a characteristic which is still very much 
alive. 

The part of Canada west of Montreal, later to be known as 
Upper Canada and still later—1867—as Ontario, had no white 
settlers until about 1776 when refugees from New York State 
began to come in. There were two groups: Resisters—Lutheran 
and Reformed Church Germans, French Huguenots and English 
Puritans; Non-Resisters—English Quakers, German Mennonites, 


Dunkards, and Moravians, the latter group being known as Plain 
Folk. 


Why did these people migrate? Migrations never take place for 
a simple reason and that is the case in this instance. Loyalty to 
the British Crown was involved in the decision of the German 
Lutherans and Reformed Church and French Huguenots. They 
had been give asylum by Britain when persecuted on the Contin- 
ent of Europe and had been brought to and had settled in New 
York State. As they took the side of Britain, they were naturally 
looked upon as enemies and their property was taken from them. 
In all probability most of the Loyalists came from New York 
State and Vermont but the bulk of the early settlers in Upper 
Canada came from Pennsylvania. There was a considerable 
number of Quakers in both states who, because they would not 
take up arms for the Colonists, it being against their religious 
principles to bear arms, were considered to be unfriendly and 
were treated accordingly. 
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Those who migrated from Pennsylvania were largely Plain 
Folk Germans, who were also pacifists. These, however, left the 
Colonies in order to get away from the disturbed conditions that 
followed the Revolutionary War. The situation reminded them 
too vividly of the conditions they had left behind them in Europe. 
Besides, because their pasificism was brought into question, they 
sought out a country where they could practise their religious 
beliefs without molestation. 

But of all these motivations none was more important than 
the economic one. By the time of the Revolution, land in Pennsyl- 
vania had become quite valuable. When there was a large number 
of boys in a family—and there usually was—it was not easy for the 
father to provide each with a farm. Offers of free land in Upper 
Canada had a strong appeal, and many of them responded by 
emigrating. 

It is an erroneous assumption that Ontario’s first settlers were 
Anglo-Saxon. Actually they were in the main German, French 
Huguenot and English Quaker or Puritan. The Scottish in the 
Colonies were mostly Scotch-Irish who had a strong dislike for the 
English Crown because of the raw deal they had had in Ireland in 
1600. They had no desire to live again under the British flag. In 
most cases the English and Scottish who were Loyalists went into 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

The first settlers crossed the border as early as 1776 at Niagara. 
By 1792 most of the land in the Niagara Peninsula was taken up 


by Palatine Germans, French Huguenots and English Quakers. 
Often this land had to be purchased from English soldiers who 
had received it as a reward for their war services, but who had 


no interest in cutting down the trees and farming the land. 

Essex County, next to Detroit, had settlers—-Germans brought 
up the Ohio River by the Indians and ransomed for blankets 
by the English at Fort Detroit—as early as 1778. They had to wait 
several years for the land to be purchased from the Indians by 
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the British government before they could settle permanently. In 
1792, Moravian missionaries brought a tribe of Delaware Indians 
into the Detroit area and located them at Fairfield, near Chatham. 

In 1783, following the cessation of hostilities, New York City 
was crowded with refugees. The Governor called in a German 
who had fought in the French War and had been made a prisoner 
at Fort Frontenac (Kingston, Ontario), and asked him if people 
could live up there. On being assured that they could, he asked 
him if he would take a number of the refugees into Upper Canada. 
Seven boat loads were guided to Quebec that fall. These persons 
were kept at Sorel until the following spring. When they were 
brought up the St. Lawrence River to Fort Frontenac where they 
selected their property designations out of a hat. In this group 
were German Lutherans and Reformed Church, French Hugue- 
nots and English Quakers. They settled, usually in racial groups, 
between Cornwall and Prince Edward County. These settlers, who 
had no money or chattels, were financed by the government for 
three years. 

York County, where Toronto is located, was settled as early as 
1792, by German Lutherans, Mennonites and Dunkards. These 
settlers in most cases were able to buy their land and carry on 
without outside assistance. It should not be forgotten that Gover- 
nor Simcoe, when he was appointed in 1792, advertised free land 
in the Philadelphia newspapers and hoped to attract the German 
farmers. He knew what splendid farmers they were, for he had 
been located one winter during the Revolutionary War near Ger- 
mantown. About 1796, the great migration began of persons who 
were looking for new homes. Many of them went to York County 
and Waterloo County. The latter County was the first inland area 
to be settled, largely because all the land near the frontier had 
been taken up. This was in 1800. But another reason is to be 
found in the fact that this migration was mostly made up of Swiss 
German Mennonites who were anxious to live a life apart from 
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political struggles. By going into the hinterland, they stood a good 
chance of achieving this end. They were largely successful. This 
county is now thought to be the only section in Ontario where 
the so-called Pennsylvania Dutch located, for it is the only area 
where the dialect is still spoken by a large number of people and 
where some of the old customs are still observed. 

Waterloo County is also unique in that it is the only county 
that continued to receive immigrants during the War of 1812- 
1815. When this stream dried up, immigrants directly from Ger- 
many started to come, and they continued to come for the next 
fifty years. It is interesting to note two things: The Amish Men- 
nonites did not at any time migrate from Pennsylvania but, start- 
ing in 1825, came to this county directly from Alsace-Lorraine. 
Secondly, those who came directly from Germany came from the 
same areas as those who had come via Pennsylvania many years 
before. 

From what I have said it will be seen that Ontario’s earliest 
settlers for the most part were Palatine Germans who came from 
New York State, Pennsylvania, or directly from Germany. With 
them came French Huguenots and English Quakers and Puritans. 
There were a small number of Anglo-Saxons, but these were most- 
ly attached to army or government services. It was after the 
Napoleonic Wars, that is, after 1815, that the large migration 
from Britain took place, a migration which has made Ontario 
consider itself so British in background. For some reason or other, 
the earliest settlers have been ignored by historians, and the his 
tory of the province has been thought to have begun in reality 
after the War of 1812-1815. It has been standard practice for 
the Scottish immigrants to marry the Germans, but the progeny 
are always thought to be Scottish! 





THE LITTLE BLONDES 
WEDDING GOWN 


HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


HE members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the old Presby- 

terian Church in New Bloomfield held a meeting to decide 

how money could be raised to buy a carpet for the recep- 
tion room that had been recently added to the church. One young 
matron suggested “A Pageant of Brides,’ an idea which was 
immediately greeted with enthusiasm. Everyone seemed to know 
of women who had bridal dresses in their possession, and Mrs. 
Middleton volunteered to have the precious dresses kept in her 
home until the young women were selected to model the gowns 
and until the day when the pageant would be ready to dazzle 
the eyes of the community. 

Mrs. Middleton, who was the wife of a prominent local attor- 
ney, stretched a clothes line the length of her living room. As the 
dresses were brought to her, they were carefully removed from 
their wrappings and hung on hangers. Such quaint and beau- 
tiful gowns, many with trains yards long, were added to the col- 
lection! Mrs. Middleton’s living room became a gallery of the 
dim past. Some had bustles of the 80’s vintage and some dresses 
were of the Gibson girl era. The models, when chosen, were to 
have fittings made by New Bloomfield’s leading dressmaker, who 
had once visited Paris, and whose services were offered without 
charge. 

At each end of Mrs. Middleton’s large and high-ceilinged 
living room was a gilt-framed mirror that reached from the floor 
to the ceiling and reflected the gowns in all their former and cur- 
rent glory. 
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Mrs. Middleton, of course, realized how great was her respon- 
sibility for the safe-keeping of these treasured garments. She cau- 
tioned her children and husband about going into the room. 
Under no circumstances, she said, should any of them enter the 
room while the gowns were in her possession. She kept the door 
locked and the key was constantly in her hand. 

On the second morning, when a new gown was brought to her, 
Mrs. Middleton unlocked the drawing room door. To her com- 
plete surprise and dismay, she found one of the bridal dresses 
standing before one of the long mirrors and appearing as though 
the owner were inside and admiring herself. Mrs. Middleton 
became terrified. Who would be playing such a trick on her? 
Surely not the children, not after their promises. Besides, had she 
not locked the door herself and had she not retained the key after 
the last fittings were made? 

She decided not to mention the incident until her children 


returned from school. But later, when she spoke to them, they 
declared that they had not been near the room. She did not speak 
of the queer happening to their father, nor to those who came to 
be fitted with the historic treasures. 

But she made doubly sure of the gowns’ security by keeping 
the door constantly closed and by permitting only the models 
to enter. 


Following a restless night, Mrs. Middleton arose early and 
examined the room where the wedding gowns were hanging. 
Imagine her consternation when she found the same little gown 
once again before the mirror! Not a bow, not a pleat or ornament 
was out of place. As Mrs. Middleton stood in horrified silence 
near the door, she expected that at any minute the dress would 
turn and begin to speak to her. Then, without waiting, she found 
a hanger on which with trembling fingers she put the gown. 

What a fantastic thing to happen! Or was she imagining 
things? No, she was certain that she had imagined nothing. Of 
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course not. Yet she knew that there must be an explanation. All 
day she was worried, and her only consolation was that the pageant 
would be tomorrow night. 

During the day she remained near the living room door, but 
she did not speak of her experience to any of the girls who came 
for their final fittings. That evening before retiring she made a 
final check of the room to be certain that everything was in order, 
Then she locked the door and placed the key under her pillow. 
But restful sleep was impossible. In her dreams she envisioned 
the little blue bridal gown before the mirror. When the gown 
turned and moved slowly and gracefully toward her, Mrs. Middle- 
ton awoke with a start. The sun was shining through the windows. 

After dressing hurriedly, she took the key from its hiding place 
and hastened down the stairs. Slowly, apprehensively, she unlocked 
the door. She cried aloud when she saw the same bridal gown 
poised before the mirror. Gently she took the gown in her fingers. 
She look inside. Then, smiling faintly, she restored the gown to 
its hanger and quickly left the room. 

The pageant was very successful. Enough money was raised to 
buy the carpet and some extras too. When the tired women 
gathered to talk of their successful efforts, Mrs. Middleton told 
of the restless wedding dress. Anxiously she questioned the ladies 
concerning the history of the little blue gown. 

The silence which followed was interrupted by one little old 
lady, Mrs. Saylor. ‘““Why, I know about that dress and I knew the 
little girl—the most exquisite little blonde I ever saw—who was to 
wear it. She died on the very eve of her wedding,” Mrs. Saylor 
explained, “‘and never got to wear it. So,” added Mrs. Saylor in 
an almost casual manner, “I suppose she came back to try it on, 
just to see what a lovely bride she would have been.” 

The others nodded in agreement and Mrs. Middleton never 
doubted that this explanation was quite satisfactory. 











A SAMPLING OF GUESSING GAMES 


EUGENIA L. MILLARD 


OMPETITIVE promoters of current radio and television 

programs are capitalizing on variants of traditional guess- 

ing games. Happily, human nature favorably responds 
to queries, quips and puzzling situations. Today, by means of 
our forms of mass communication, many well-known formulas 
of childhood and youth continuously stimulate an ever widening 
audience and appeal to an increasing number of eager partici- 
pants. How? Who? What? and You-guess-it? are terms that have 
long been associated with good entertainment. For centuries, 
youngsters have shared and subsequently perpetuated their favor- 
ite guessing games. Here is a sampling of the many forms of 
quizzes and queries found among New York State’s children of 
all ages. 


1 
How Many? 


(a) 
Part I: Hurly Burly trump a tray, 
The cow was sold a market day. 
Simon, Nally (Nelly) hunt the buck. 
How many horns stand up? 


Part II: Two you said and four there was. 
Hurly Burly trump a tray. 


(b) 


Mingledy, Mingledy, clap, clap, clap. 
How many fingers do I hold up? 
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(The guesser answers; then the others 
say:) 


Two you said and three it was. 


(c) 
Buck, Buck, 
How many fingers are up? 


In his Treatise on the Duties of a Cavalry Officer, Xenophon 
(434?-?355 B.C.) recalled, “As boys, when they play at ‘how 
many,’ [they] hold out their hands in such a way that, having few, 
they pretend to have many, and having many, they make believe 
to have few.” 1 The game is played in New York State in much 
the same spirit and with nearly the identical rules. The “a” vers- 
ion was contributed by Miss E. Tormey, Albany, who learned it 
from an Irish grandfather. The initial line still echoes fifteenth 
and sixteenth century terminology. 

The ‘b” version was obtained from Elizabeth Gurey of 
Cohoes. It is a close parallel to W. W. Newell’s variant (1883) 
designated for the enjoyment of little girls. For older, rougher 
boys, however, is the “‘c” version, also from Cohoes. One boy was 
expected to turn his face to the wall and lean against it in a slant- 
wise position. The rest of the players piled on his back as best 
they could, leaning as heavily as possible. Then, one of group 
held up to his forehead a certain number of fingers to represent 
antlers. If the first boy failed to guess correctly, he was obliged to 
stay in that awkward position for another chance. If he managed 
to guess the correct number, the boy thus vanquished took his 
place at the bottom of the heap. 

“Odds and Evens” is sometimes played by the method of 
extending fingers. Two players generally take part in the game; 
one choosing odds, and one, evens. At a given signal each player 
extends a certain number of fingers, as many as he wishes. If the 
total is an odd number, the player who chose odds wins. Two out 
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of three games must be won in this way. “Hully Gully, How 
Many?” involves the use of counters such as beans, stones or 
marbles. These objects are concealed in the hand or hands, shaken 
while the formula is recited, and held quiet while the opponent 
guesses the correct number. In the game, “Under Which Finger?” 
each child handles ten beans. One child takes a bean in his hand 
and asks his friend to guess under which finger it lies. If the lat- 
ter fails, he must pay a bean. The object, of course, is to have 
the person miss and to take possession of all his beans. Records 
show that these variations of “‘How Many?” were familiar to the 
children of ancient Athens. Juvenile tricksters try expanding the 
hand as if unable to hold the number of counters, when actually 
they hold only one or two. Mr. Newell reminded us that in games 
of this sort “the interval of two thousand years vanishes.” ? 


2 
Who Did It? 


Grandma made an apple pie, 
And Johnny poked his finger in it. 


This is a formula that does not rhyme but that, nevertheless, 
satisfies the child’s sense of rhythm and action. Reminiscent of 
“Little Jack Horner” of nursery fame, the game may be played 
by any number of children. The child who was chosen it turned 
his back to the rest of the players. One participant stepped up 
behind him and chanted the lines while drawing a circle on his 
back with a finger and poking the center of the circle. When the 
player who was it turned around and faced the group, he was 
expected to guess “who did it.” If the guesser proved to be right, 
the player thus detected complied by carrying out a prearranged 
penalty, task, or stunt; if the guesser failed, the group yelled, 
“Do it yourself.” 

The penalties were generally mild since the guesser frequently 
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became the performer. For example, the person who was it might 
accuse another of poking him. The suspect then asked, “What 
shall I do?”’ The victim set a task such as crossing the street and 
counting to five hundred or walking around the block backwards. 
“Do it yourself,’ followed promptly if the guesser were wrong. 

The most prominent feature of the game, however, is the 
punching and poking. “This encourages vicious revenge-taking 
by the children,” observed Sherle R. Goldstone of Oneida, where 
the practice is well-known. Children of Jamestown say, “I draw 
a magic circle and dot it with an I.”’ Albany variants include: “I 
draw a circle and dot it like an I,” “I bore a hole, and who 
punches in?” and “I made a hole and a monkey poked through.” 
Margaret Dietz reported from Schenectady, “I made a little key- 
hole and a mouse jumped in.” Sometimes the game is simply 
played with a slap or tag on the back and is known as “Pop in 
the Back.” 


3 
Who Is It? 


(a) 
“Blindman’s Buff’ 


“Your mother wants you.” 

“What does she want?” 

“Wants you to eat bread and milk.” 
“Where's the spoon?” 

“All around the room; go find it.” 


“Blindman’s Buff’ is one of our oldest guessing games and is 
well-known universally. The ancient Greeks called it “Brazen 
Fly.” The game frequently acquired the names of animals in 
several European countries and, in fact, a favorite variation in 
New York State is called “Animal Blindman’s Buff.” In the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the practice was known 
as “Blind Cow” in Germany, “Blind Goat” in Sweden, “Blind 
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Mouse” in South Germany and Servia, “Blind Cat” in Italy, and 
“Blind Hen” in Spain. A human character appeared in the Polish 
version of “Blind Old Man” and in the Norwegian game of “Blind 
Thief.” * 

The version given above was recalled by Harold Brown of 
Ithaca from his boyhood party practices. The person who was it 
was blindfolded and was told to carry a large, wooden spoon with 
which he sought to rap another player. The player thus tagged 
had to be identified by the Blindman. In more recent years a 
stick sufficed for the spoon. A player grabbed one end of the 
Blindman’s stick and proceeded to make a noise in imitation of an 
animal. The “Blind Man” then tried to guess who the person 
was from the disguised voice. 


(b) 
“Still Pond” 


From St. Lawrence County came a version in which stabled 
horses were mentioned. The game was called ‘‘Still Pond,” or 
“Still Water.” 


“How many horses has your father in his stable?” 
“Three.” 

“What color are they?” 

“Black, white, and gray.” 

“Turn around three times and catch whom you may.” 


The other players spun their blinded companion around three 
times, or until he signalled, ‘Still pond (water); no more mov- 
ing!” From that point on the others had to stand still while the 
blindfolded player groped about trying to guess the name of 
whomever he caught. 

The game was formerly known in England as “Hoodman- 
blind,” a name derived from the custom of wearing a cap that 
could be pulled down over the face and reversed so that it 
resembled a mask.‘ The Scots’ sport was called “Belly Blind,” or 
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“Billie Blin,” a name taken from a mischievous but serviceable 
household god related, according to Scandinavian mythology, to 
Odin. ‘Billie Blin” appeared in at least four of the old Scottish 
ballads: (1) “Gil Benton” (Child, No. 5C), (2) “Willie’s Lady” 
(Child, No. 6), (3) “Young Beichan” (Child, No. 53C), and (4) 
“The Knight and Shepherd’s Daughter’ (Child, No. 110F). 
In the English ballad of “King Arthur and the King of Cornwall” 
(Child, No. 30) Billie Blin was inferred under the name of Bur- 
low-beanie, a seven-headed, fire-breathing fiend. Professor Francis 
Child identified the demon as analogous to the friendly domestic 
genius characterized by Grimm. Traditionally Billie Blin and his 
kind would do good only when under strict control. “Ald Carl 
Hood” in the ballad of ‘Earl Brand” (Child, No. 7A), closely 
approximates the household demon. 


Till they came to ald Carl Hood, 
He’s ay for ill, but he’s never for good. 


4 
What Is It? 


(a) 
“Something in Her Pocket” 


As I was walking down the street, 
A bonnie lassie I did meet, 

With shining shoes upon her feet 
And something in her pocket. 


I said, “Oh, lassie please tell me, 
Or will you let me look and see 
Whatever, ever it can be, 
That you have in your pocket?” 


“Oh, no, no, no, that cannot be; 
But I will give you guesses three. 

If you guess right I'll let you see 
What I have in my pocket. 
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“You had your guesses—one, two, three, 
And you guessed right, as right can be, 
So I will let you look and see 
What I have in my pocket.” 


Popularized among kindergarten circles, this ring game pro- 
vides fun for children who must identify a hidden object. One 
child, who has been selected to stand inside the ring, conceals a 
small object in her pocket. When pockets are missing, a box 
simetimes substitutes. All the children in the group walk around 
the player in the center of the circle while they sing the first and 
second stanzas. The player in the center responds with the third 
stanza, after which the rest try to guess what is in the pocket. The 
fourth stanza follows, when the guessing has been correct. Jane 
Watson, a nine year old child of Albany, claimed this is one of 
her favorite games. 


(b) 
From Orange County came the following formula which was 
used by children in guessing a visible object in the room: 


See, see, what do I see? 
I see something that begins with-——— 


The object in this case had to be within sight of all participants 
of the game. The initial letter, given as a clue, might be “b” and 
the object “book.” Variations of formulas in which the first letter 
is supplied are numerous. Elizabeth Walsh of Watervliet reported, 
“My ship came over loaded with -—-——.” “Store” is a game of this 
type that is commonly known. The child who is it informs the 
other players, “I went to the —-—— store and bought —-——.” 
The first space is substituted by the name of the store, and the 
second contains the first letter of the article of which he is think- 
ing. Similar games that involve guessing missing letters, words, 
or sentences are known as “Blanks,” ‘““Hangman,” and “Ghost.” 
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The identification of colors is closely related to the guessing 
game, “See, See, What Do I See?” A child admits the color of the 
object which he sees, that is, “I see something green.” The other 
players in turn must try to guess what it is. “Black Art” and 
“Blue Magic” involve an accomplice and tend to mystify the 
players who are unfamiliar with the procedure. One person is 
chosen to leave the room. During his absence the rest agree upon 
a certain object to be guessed. An individual who understands the 
trick calls the first player back into the room, puts him near the 
articles and points to them as he questions, “Is this it?” The player 
who is it responds, “No,” until the article which immediately 
follows a black or blue object is pointed out. The prearranged 
signal is recognized by the guesser who answers properly, “Yes, 
that is it.” 

In trying to identify an object, or event, or a stunt to be per- 
formed, the guesser in the game of “Lawyer” or “Kingdom” 
begins by asking questions of each player in turn. He can be 
answered truthfully only by “Yes,” “No,” or “I don’t know.” Good 
judgment prompts that the questioner confine his first questions 
to the kingdom, that is, whether it be animal, mineral or vege- 
table. Should the answers to all three questions concerning king- 
dom be negative, an event, of course, is probably indicated. From 
this point on, the lawyer, or questioner, continues rapidly and 
skillfully to locate the article or to name the topic or event 
selected. 

In 1882, J. Brander Matthews asked the readers of Notes and 
Queries, for information about a similar game, which he knew at 
that time in Stuyvesant Square, New York, by the name of 
“Twenty Questions.” ° He was particularly interested in discover- 
ing whether the American game had its equivalent in England. 
A month after Mr. Matthews’ inquiry, John Pickford of New- 
bourne Rectory, Woodbridge, England, supplied the information 
that the game had been known many years and that at one time it 
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had been called the “Canning Game,” having been allegedly 
invented by George Canning (1770-1827), the great British states- 
man who was responsible for the recognition of the Monroe Doc- 
trine by England. Mr. Pickford quoted a passage from Robert 
Bell’s Life of Canning (pp. 255-6) in which was a mention of his 
playing the guessing game with his friends and family. 


I remember when I was a child between twenty and thirty years 
ago, my eldest brother, who was an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
introduced this game at home. They played it with twenty-one ques- 
tions. One of the party thought of some incident, either historical or 
Scriptural, and such questions as the following were generally asked 
first: If historical, before or after the Conquest? If after, divide the 
different periods. Is it animal, vegetable, or mineral? and so on. Three 
guesses were allowed, but each guess counted as three questions. It was 
a most popular game with my brother and his Cambridge friends, as 
it also was with my other brothers and sisters.® 


The identical game of cross-examination was known equally well 


in Paris and Philadelphia early in the nineteenth century.’ In 
recent months, the television program “Twenty-One” has pro- 
vided a new form of the guessing game that is unsurpassed in folk 
tradition. Today’s listening world turns with childlike fascination 
toward a new type of TV idol—the hard-to-vanquish guesser in a 
country-wide game of wits. 


1 William Wells Newell, Games and Songs of American Children (1883) , 
p. 147. 

2 Ibid., p. 148. 

3 Ibid., p. 162. 

4 Ibid. 

5 J. Brander Matthews, “A Game of Twenty Questions,” Notes and Queries, 
Ser. 6, V (June 17, 1882), 468. 

6 John Pickford, “Game of Twenty Questions,” Notes and Queries, Ser. 6, vi 
(July 29, 1882) , 94f. 

7H. Delevigne, “Game of Twenty Questions,” Notes and Queries, Ser. 6, vi 
(Sept. 2, 1882) , 197; Uneda, N.Q., Ser. 6, vi (Oct. 28, 1882) , $57. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


James Cloyd Bowman, who has previously told the stories of Paul 
Bunyan, John Henry, Pecos Bill and other folk heroes, is a tale-spinner 
with a keen appreciation of the art of narration and of the genuine 
character of the folk spirit. Mike Fink is a spirited story of the “sna 
ping Turtle of the O-h-i-o-o” and of his times. “My folklore heroes,” 
says the author, “‘are upstanding men, but they come from the folk 
and smell of the good earth. They are strong in their own right. They 
are natural leaders. They are not gangsters or killers of gangsters. They 
are too strong and too great for that sort of thing.” (Little, Brown & 
Company, illustrated, $3.) 


Treasury of American Indian Tales by Theodore Whitson Ressler, 
Perth Amboy YMCA secretary, contains forty-four stories representing 
twenty-seven tribes. The stories are true to Indian customs and lore, 
and many of them were first recounted to the author by Indians. The 
stories are arranged under headings such as Adventure, Hunting and 
Fishing, and Customs, and are designed to illustrate three ethical 
values common to all American Indians—courage, honesty in dealing 
with others, and truthfulness in speech. (Association Press, 310 pp., 
$3.95) 


The truth and legend of the Grasshopper War is told skillfully in 
The Hippity-Hopper, or Why There Are No Indians in Pennsylvania 
by Lucille Wallover. A thorough study of the Pennsylvania Indians 
assures an authenticity of background. (David McKay Company, illu- 
strated, $2.50) 


Indian Games and Crafts, written and illustrated by Robert Hof- 
sinde, blood brother of the Chippewas and curator of the Plume 
Indian Museum, Monroe, New York, contains instruction for the mak- 
ing of equipment for twelve games and tells how to play them. The 
book’s possibilities for classroom and group activity are immediately 
apparent. Many of the games will be new for teachers and pupils. 
(William Morrow & Company, 83 illustrations, $2.50) 


Making the Mississippi Shout by Mary Calhoun is a sprightly-writ- 
ten narrative of the days of the four-decker excursion boats. The life 
and lore of the river and particularly the boats themselves give the 
story of a boy’s interest in playing the cally-ope of the River Queen 
added color. (William Morrow & Company, illustrated, $2.50) 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


THE NOSTALGIC FALLACY AND THE GOOD OLD DAYS. How 
much of our interest in folklore, popular and professional, is due to 
nostalgia for days we once knew or curiosity about days we never knew 
—the good old days? Good because they were simple, colorful, amusing, 
exciting, or just different, or at least seem so to us at this distance. The 
nostalgic fallacy is an extension of the pathetic fallacy, whereby we 
view other times and places through our own rose-colored glasses. 

In the age of romanticism, the cult of the picturesque and the an- 
tique was responsible for the birth of modern folklore studies. And 
today the way-back-when still affords the vicarious pleasures of es- 
capism from the present into the past and reviving or reliving the past 
in the present. 

Recent weeks have yielded abundant examples of the nostalgic 
fallacy, which burgeons anew with the spring, reminding me that no 
matter how much we may suppress or deny it, few of us can resist it, 
and that it lurks in our historical and folklore societies, in restora- 
tions, and even in such innocent hobbies as book collecting. 

On the evening of April 3, a group of us Westchesterites fore- 
gathered at Sunnyside for the observance of the 174th anniversary of 
Washington Irving’s birth, arranged by the Westchester Historical 
Society in collaboration with the Sleepy Hollow Restorations. From 
the atmospheric candlelight tour to the reverential talks in the Great 
Hall (on the Restoration, by executive director Harold Cater and on 
“Washington Irving, America’s First Literary Ambassador,” by C. 
Waller Barrett) we were bathed in a warm bath of nostalgia far sur- 
passing anything felt by the ordinary visitor to the “elegant little 
snuggery.” Afterwards at Croswell Bowen’s home in Horace-Greeley- 
haunted Chappaqua, our foursome held a meeting of our own his- 
torical society given over to the nostalgic poe of anecdotage, sur- 
rounded by Benjamin West’s paintings of Croswell’s ancestors. 

This week I returned from a visit to Boston, Cambridge, and the 
South Shore, bringing back with me a liberal sampling of the good 
old days from antiquarian bookstores on Cornhill, Brattle and Milk 
Streets, and Route 3A, including three copies of S. N. Dickinson’s 
Boston Almanac to add to my collection of several hundred old al- 
manacs. They were brought to my attention by Mason A. Foley, pro- 
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prietor of the Hingham Book House, an inelegant but nostalgia-filled 
old bookery in a converted government building, who read me some 
of the quaint oddities in the “Events in Boston” and “Memoranda of 
General Events” during the preceding year. I have space for one ex- 
ample to prove that the good old days were not so old or different, 
after all, even when they were good (which they were more often 
not) but full of the truth that is stranger than fiction. 

June 10, 1840. “A young gentleman of respectable appearance ac- 
cidentally stumbled into the splendid china store of Mr. Tyndell in 
Chestnut [sic] Street, Philadelphia, and broke one of the large plate 
glass windows. He walked into the store, and having coolly inquired 
what damage he had done, was informed that the plate glass cost 
twenty dollars. He presented a hundred dollar bill and received his 
change, eighty dollars, and walked off as if nothing had happened. 
The note proved to be a counterfeit, so that it would appear the 
stranger was willing to break an expensive glass for the sake of 
breaking his bill.” 


THE TRUTH IN ALABAMA. Much of the flavor and the stranger- 
than-fiction truth of the good old days on the Alabama coast and 
Dauphin Island has been packed into Whistlin’ Woman and Crowin’ 
Hen (The Rankin Press, Mobile) by that flavor-and-truth-packin’ 
chanter of American rhythms and rituals from Mobile, Julian Lee 
Rayford. For years now, and as recently as my visit with him in May, 
1955, Judy has been bragging on the folklore of Bayou la Batre (pro- 
nounced “Bye la Batry”) and its fisherman hero Lee Bosarge. In this 
attractively designed paper-covered folklore tour he has made good 
on his brags. Here is strong-man, tall-tale Lee with all his kinfolk and 
neighbors, along with many other giants and liars—French, part In- 
dian, Negro, etc..—in a miscellany of Gulf coast lore—place names, 
foods, cures, storms, lost ships, buried treasure, ghosts, Civil War, 
shrimping. If much of it is little more than notebook jottings, ramb- 
ling along in the “helter-skelter sort of way” of folklore conversations, 
one is constantly being brought up with a start by striking stories and 
rewarding bits of folk-say and poetry like these: “No ice man will 
ever be allowed in Hell, because Satan will always be afraid he'll turn 
on the wrong valve and cool the place off.” “A school of mullet looked 
like a dewdrop with a comet’s tail.” “Peter Sprinkle said, ‘T’ll tell 
you about Cocotte’s father—he was an old French settler. He was so 
illiterate he had seven holes drilled in the wall for a calendar, Each 
day he’d move a peg along another hole to mark a new day. One Fri- 
day, my father—he was a boy then—he sneaked in and moved the peg 
an extra hole ahead. Well, on Saturday, the old Frenchman come out 
in his best Sunday clothes. People told him it was Saturday. He said, 
“Oh, no, no! De peg don’ lie! It’s Sunday, de Sabbat’ day!”’ Peter’s 
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father had to move the peg back a hole to get the old man straightened 
out.” 

In this gossipy, tangy chronicle of local history and place lore, 
Judy Rayford—sculptor, painter, entertainer, novelist— has found a 
form commensurate with his ear for folk talk, his nose for a good 
story, and his heart full of love of people and places. 


LIVE-VOICE TALES. In Why the Chisholm Trail Forks, and Other 
Tales of the Cattle Country (University of Texas Press), Wilson 
M. Hudson, of the University of Texas, one of the editors of the 
Publications of the Texas Folklore Society, has brought together 
from the books of Andy Adams fifty-one campfire tales that make de- 
lightful reading and establish the cowboy author as a folklore story- 
teller. The editor’s introduction is a pioneer contribution to the study 
of an authentic form of cowboy folk literature comparable to the cow- 
boy ballad. A campfire tale is ‘‘a live-voice story told by a cowboy to 
cowboys in a spirit of reminiscence,” mostly “as true incidents” and 
containing “a strong element of humor” and the “ring of real talk.” 
As tales retold in the oral, vernacular tradition, sometimes invented 
and sometimes based on actual folk or “heard” tales, campfire tales 
are not true folk tales, any more than are the Southwest tall tales of 
Longstreet and his school; but they are a folk link in the chain of 
native American humor and local-color yarning and repay further 
study by students of folk and folkloristic literature. 


HI-FI LORE. Collectors of Cook recordings of “Sounds of Our Times” 
(some of which, like the New York Central train whistles, the steam 
calliope, the barrel house piano, the nickelodeon, and “Burlesque 
Uncensored,” now belong to the good old days) are flipping to the 
cool, crazy Cookisms in the clever little four-page sheet, The Audio 
Bucket, which he edits and publishes at Cook Laboratories, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn., when he finds time from his research and recording ac- 
tivities. For example (Vol. I, No. 2, March 1, 1955): “If one bicycle 
equals two cycles, how many miles can a man travel on his hi-fi 
tweeter” “Confucius say: Man who pop corn on 6L6 has no respect 
for true function of amplifier.” 


BOOKS TO COME. Three New York City writers of folklore books 
for children will be represented on the fall juvenile lists: Prentice- 
Hall: Harold W. Felton, with an adaptation of the hilarious stories 
of Bowleg Bill, the Sea-Going Cowboy, by Jeremiah Digges (Josef 
Berger) , published in 1938; World: Maria Leach, with a collection of 
folk tales of North America; and Vanguard: Moritz Jagendorf, with a 
collection of noodle tales around the world for all ages. To show how 
his books get around, following the example of their author, “Jagy” 
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reports that The Gypsies’ Fiddle is being issued in Braille and that 
two stories from The Marvelous Adventures of Johnny Darling have 
been translated into Chinese. 


EDITH ALLAIRE. Edith Evans Asbury’s story in the New York 
Times for February 10, 1957, perpetuates the memory of the folk 
singer Edith Allaire, who died in 1953: 

“Elderly, gray-haired Mrs. Grace Smith sold glassware on the eighth 
floor of Macy’s as usual yesterday, but her customers were utterly un- 
aware of the pride and sadness concealed behind her cheery smile. 

“TI know why you're here,’ she said to a reporter who interrupted. 
‘But I can’t stand here for long. I have to take care of the customers. 
Besides, I get upset when I talk about ...’. Her voice choked, her face 
resumed its determined smile, and she turned to answer a customer’s 
inquiry about the price of a crystal mustard jar. 

“Meanwhile in Pittsburgh a hushed audience listened to the 
voice of Mrs. Smith’s daughter, Edith Allaire, singing songs she had 
written and recorded while a patient at Memorial Hospital in New 
York. ... 

“Earlier, the program, a feature of a national meeting of the 
American Cancer Society, had presented happy speakers who told of 
having recovered from cancer. 

“Physicians, including Dr. C. B. Rhodes of Memorial Hospital, 
hopefully told the audience of 800 persons of progress made in cancer 
research. 

“Then, as a spotlight shone on the empty rostrum, Miss Allaire’s 
voice came over the loudspeaker. In Calypso, jazz and ballad rhythm, 
she sang of hospital routine, hope for cure and despair. She accompan- 
ied herself on a harp guitar. Her final song, a Blues number, was 
“Doctor, Get Me Well.’ 

“A professional singer of folk songs, Miss Allaire had written the 
songs to while away the hours at Memorial. 

‘She used to sing the songs to the other patients,’ her mother re- 
called yesterday. “They loved the songs because they expressed so 
well what they were thinking but couldn’t puié into words.’ 

“Mrs. Smith has given her daughter’s harp guitar to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. She keeps with her, in a trunk in her small 
hotel room, notes her scholarly daughter made while doing research 


in folk music at the Library of Congress.” 
B. A. B. 
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SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


FOLK BALLADS constitute a significant portion of the recordings of 
recent months. The most outstanding of these is the five-volume set of 
The English and Scottish Popular Ballads produced by Riverside 
Records (418 W. 49th St., New York 19) and the Folklore Press. Each 
of the first four volumes contains two 12-inch long playing records 
(RLP621-628) while the fifth volume has only a single disk (RLP629) . 
On the first eight sides are 72 Child ballads; the supplementary fifth 
volume includes 10 ballads not included by Francis James Childs in 
his comprehensive collection. Kenneth S. Goldstein edited the mater- 
ial; his notations are informative without being overburdening. The 
production details are also excellent: the recording quality should 
satisfy the most demanding, and the binding and printing are 
unusually well done. 

Ewan McColl and A. L. Lloyd perform the material—McColl doing 
the ballads from Scottish sources and Lloyd those with an English 
background. Scottish balladeers contributed slightly more than those 
below the border. All ballad types are represented in the 82 examples. 
Both McColl and Lloyd learned a large portion of the selections from 
their families or other informants and use printed sources only where 
necessary. Both vocalists perform unaccompanied and in highly appro- 
priate and skilful styles. McColl treats the Scottish numbers with a 
flavorful devotion to both words and music. Lloyd voices the faster- 
paced tunes with more appeal than those in a slow tempo. But this 
is a scholarly demonstration that is as authentically and musically 
accurate as possible. 


OTHER BALLAD performances are by Paul Clayton, Hermes Nye, 
and Pete Seeger. In The Folkways-Viking Record of Folk Ballads of 
the English-Speaking World, a Folkways (117 W. 46th St., New York 
36) production (FA2310), Paul Clayton furnishes spirit and body for 
the printed examples in Albert B. Friedman’s The Viking Book of 
Folk Ballads, etc. (1956). The fifteen selections each illustrates one 
of the major ballad types: history, love, humor, religious, super- 
natural, crime, disasters, etc. Clayton demonstrates an uncommon 
ability in traveling so far and wide in time and subject. His per- 
formance of Bloody Ballads for Riverside (RLP615) is restricted to 
“classic British and American murder ballads.” There is, nevertheless, 
considerable variety in the victims and the methods used in putting 
an end to them. As in his other collection, Clayton obtained some 
examples from oral sources while others are from Child or from broad- 
side sources. 

Hermes Nye contributes 21 Child ballads in the Folkways release, 
Ballads Reliques (FA2305). This Texan has a devotion to the more 
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ancient examples of balladry, but he performs them in a natural, easy- 
going, and modern style. Pete Seeger renders a group of American 
Ballads for Folkways (FA2319). The 14 selections on American sub- 
jects and from American sources also include five prominent native 
versions of Child Ballads. The Seeger performance is refreshing and 
fluent and with more restraint than usual. 


MORE BALLADS are performed by Richard Dyer-Bennet, Alfred 
Deller, and Ewan McColl. Album No. 2 from Dyer-Bennet Records 
(P.O.Box 235, Woodside 77, N.Y.) is further indication of his mis- 
treatment by other recording firms. This glittering assemblage of songs 
and ballads in the Anglo-American tradition also includes a few com- 
posed and European examples. The Wraggle Taggle Gipsies features 
the unusual tones of counter-tenor Alfred Deller on a Vanguard (256 
W. 56th St., N.Y. 19) release (VRS1001). With interludes by a 
recorder consort, the Deller program of English folksongs and ballads 
recreates the lyrical charm of earlier centuries. A smoothly subdued 
Ewan McColl is heard on Tradition Records’ (Box 72, Village Sta., 
N.Y. 14) recording of Classic Scots Ballads (TLP1015). Perhaps as a 
result of the guitar accompaniment and occasional vocals that Peggy 
Seeger supplies, the McColl performance of songs of love and national- 
ism is more tempered than usual. 

Another fascinating Tradition release is The Bonnie Bunch of 


Roses (TLP1013). Seamus Ennis sings Irish and Gaelic songs and 
ballads, plays a tin whistle, and obtains music from the Uilean pipes. 
The attractive variety in the Ennis performance demands additional 
contributions from this able, folk musician. Ballads of a Wandering 
Bard by Gene Hopkins, is a nondescript collection of folk-like bal- 
lads by Accent (AC5002). 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS are supplied by John A. Lomax, Jr., 
Sam Hinton, Oscar Brand, and Burl Ives. John A. Lomax, Jr., Sings 
American Folk Songs (Folkways FG3508) consists of 20 songs, many 
of which were learned from his famous father. Most of the examples 
are well-known, but all of them are performed in a ripe, sturdy 
voice that is certain to grow on listeners. In A Family Tree of Folk 
Songs, Sam Hinton has produced for Decca (DL8418) a distin- 
guished, unique effort. One side illustrates changes and relationships 
in a trio of songs that have had various versions in the British Isles 
and the United States. In addition to these ten examples, Hinton 
provides pleasing performances of nine more songs and spirituals. 
Oscar Brand’s recording of Laughing America (Tradition TLP1014) 
consists of minstrel favorites, and musical examples of political satire, 
tall stories, complaints, and just plain nonsense; they are all sung 
in the affable Brand manner. Burl Ives Sings for Fun (Decca DL8248) 
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is a collection of 14 good-humored examples of folk tunes that also 
have been given a chocolate-coating of orchestral accompaniments. 

The Gateway Singers, a quartet of three men and a girl, who have 
been spreading folk music in West Coast night spots, have released 
for Decca their first recording, Puttin’ on the Style (DL8413). They 
punch out folk songs, ballads, spirituals, and a calypso offering 
with exuberance. American Banjo, a Folkways item (FA2314), 
pays tribute to Earl Scruggs in 31 traditional selections performed in 
the Scruggs style by banjoists, young and old. 


OTHER AMERICAN MUSIC draws on a rich international heritage. 
Cajun Songs from Louisiana (Folkways P438) taps a fertile source of 
folk music. Men, women, and children sing and play love songs, dances, 
and games in a splendid collection that has its roots in 18th century 
France. Adelaide Van Wey sings Street Cries and Creole Songs of 
New Orleans for Folkways (FP602). Her well-trained voice is ap- 
propriate for the delicate Creole airs, and she communicates nine 
street cries from Philadelphia and southern cities in an understand- 
ing, musical fashion. American Negro music as well as Child Ballads, 
French Acadian. Indian, Gaelic, and local music is heard on the 
Folkways recording of Folk Music from Nova Scotia (P1006). These 
songs, ballads, spirituals, chanteys, and dances represent an unusual 
cross-section of musical expression. The recording, however, is not 


up to the standard of other recent releases in the Monograph Series 
of the Ethnic Folkways Library. Arthur Samuels contributes an ac- 
count of Man of the Whole Wide World (Folkways FW880). His 
own compositions, with both satire and humor, possess a sharp, folk- 
like quality. 


FOR CHILDREN are two recent Folkways recordings. Woody Guth- 
rie sings Songs to Grow On for Mother and Child (FP715). The 
baker’s dozen of melodies was written by the performer, and many use 
popular folk tunes. The compositions on familiar subjects should 
delight boys and girls in the play-pen age. Marcia Berman’s program 
of Activity Songs for Kids (FP723) provides simple melodies on 
special events and everyday subjects. Both music and words are high- 
ly appropriate for the musical development of the nursery-school set. 
Singing Games and Dances, by David S. McIntosh (Association 
Press), is a collection of 56 easily-learned and performed examples 
for young and old. The several types use or adapt both music and 
games in the folk tradition. James Cloyd Bowman employs several 
legends on which to build an appealing, fictionized account of Mike 
Fink (Little, Brown). This mixture of lore and history should 
meet the reading demands of youngsters in the intermediate grades. 
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JAZZ DEVELOPMENTS receive an extremely deft analysis at 
the hands of the all-round virtuoso, Leonard Bernstein. His mem- 
orable performance on Omnibus is now available as a Columbia 
long-playing recording, What Is Jazz (CL919). Witty and scholarly, 
the analysis probes the fundamental qualities of jazz characteristics 
and styles with appropriate, compelling performances. A Musical His- 
tory of Jazz,a Grand Award (Kingsland Ave., Harrison, New Jersey) 
disk (GA33-322) consists of nine suitable examples that trace, chrono- 
logically, the main jazz styles: ragtime, Dixieland, Chicago, swing, 
boogie-woogie, and progressive. Wally Cox ties together the material 
with an informal, informative narration. Some early examples of indig- 
enous music, adapted for concert purposes, may be heard in piano 
arrangements of The Banjo and Other Creole Ballads, Cuban Dances, 
Negro Songs and Caprices composed by Louis M. Gottschalk (1829- 
1869). Performed on a Vanguard recording (VRS-485) by Eugene 
List, this splendid collection furnishes insight into some early jazz 
backgrounds. 

The Heart of Jazz, by William L. Grossman and Jack W. Farrell 
(N. Y. U. Press), provides numerous challenging ideas on the origins 
and developments of jazz. The reasonable interpretation by these 
authors—a professor and a musician—focuses an important new light 
on the elements, instrumentation, and past and future of jazz. The 
familiar jazz connections with brothels and booze are repeated by 
Stephen Longstreet in The Real Jazz Old and New (Louisiana Uni- 
versity Press). The author-illustrator uses words and opinions of per- 
formers and musicians to trace jazz history from New Orleans to 
Harlem. Eddie Condon’s Treasury of Jazz, edited by Eddie Condon 
and Richard Gehman (Dial Press) consists of articles and fiction by 
and about jazz performers. Neither history nor analysis, the collection 
has characteristics of a midnight jam session: a rousing and enthusias- 
tic, but uneven, performance. The Six and Seven-Eighths String Band 
of New Orleans, a Folkways record (FP671), illustrates the continuity 
of almost a half-century of musical interest by a group of non-profes- 
sional performers. Under the guiding spirit of Dr. Edmond Souchon, 
these enthusiasts have been performing jazz, folk, and popular tunes 
since 1910. Two recordings of the popular music of The Roaring ’20’s 
from Grand Award (Vol. I, GA33-327, and Vol. II, GA33-340) review 
two dozen selections of this “Collegiate’—“Charleston” era. The nos- 
talgic performance is improved by a suitable compromise between 
arrangements in past and current styles. 


CALYPSO ADDICTS will be rewarded by three authentic recordings 
made in Trinidad by Cook Laboratories (101 2nd St., Stamford, 
Conn.) Foremost is the release of Calypso Lore and Legend (5016) 
that features the reminiscences of Patrick Jones. This 71-year old per- 
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former recalls some of the singers and subjects of calypso’s early days. 
The recording also includes modern examples of calypso singing and 
steel and string bands. Jump Up Carnival (1072) features the color- 
ful patterns of bands, music, and other sounds of festival time. Among 
the calypso examples are the popular “Booboo,” by Lord Melody, and 
the Mighty Sparrow’s prize-winning rendition of “Yankees Gone.” 
Le Jazz Primitif (1052) reveals the highly sophisticated combination 
of local traditions and outside influences. 


THE ARTS: The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection, a 
descriptive catalog of the collection, edited by Nina Fletcher Little 
(published by Colonial Williamsburg and distributed by Little, 
Brown) is a superb volume on a notable collection of folk art. In addi- 
tion to many portraits from the northeast, the collection also includes 
excellent examples of landscapes, still lifes, religious scenes and works 
by folk craftsmen in wood and metal. The 165 full-color illustrations— 
almost all of which are full page pictures—are unmatched for the 
beauty and accuracy of their rendition. Painting in America, by E. P. 
Richardson (Crowell) surveys 450 years of artistic achievement. The 
volume is characterized by the brilliant analyses of both individual 
works and the major currents and trends in American art. In Charles 
Burchfield, John I. H. Baur (Macmillan), traces the career and 
changes in the style and interests of a prominent Buffalo artist. A 
pair of volumes entitled The Civil War (Grosset and Dunlap) con- 
sists of The American Iliad, a 1948 compilation by Otto Eisenschiml 
and Ralph Newman, to which has been added The Pictorial Chron- 
icle, by Ralph Newman and E. B. Long. The new volume supplements 
the first by providing a pictorial “who’s who” and photographs of 
scenes and events of the war. 

Year’s Pictorial History of the World (Year Inc.) uses 2,000 pic- 
tures and 200,000 words to trace the experiences of mankind. With 
illustrations of many of the great paintings, prints, statues, and archi- 
tectural examples, the survey examines the arts, sciences, and political 
and international developments in an unusually well-arranged visual 
record. Heritage, by Allison Travis Brown (Coward-McCann), dis- 
plays, in line-drawings, an excellent report on artistic expression in 
western culture. The explanations, interrelationships, and conclusions 
pointed out in the volume are astute and fascinating. Pandora’s Box, 
by Dora and Erwin Panofsky (Pantheon, Bollingen Series LIl) 
traces changes in representations of the famous Pandora in literature 
and in visual forms. 


W.G.T. 





THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


American Yesterday by Eric Sloane is “about our national attic 
of vanishing ways and obsolete occupations.” Great-grandfather’s 
church, home, town and occupations are described in a gay, intriguing 
manner and profusely illustrated with line drawings. Among the 
ordinary things in his world which the author describes are foot stoves, 
barns, rocking tubs, window sundials and covered bridges. The author 
gives vivid details on the occupations of barber-surgeons, tithingmen 
and wheelwrights. (Wilfred Funk, 123 pp., $3.95) 


Mermaid and Mastodons by Richard Carrington is an informal 
book on natural science, a miscellany of facts “not only about ani- 
mals living and extinct, but also about their discoverers, the old na- 
turalists who wrote about them so fascinatingly.” Much of the book 
will appeal to a folklorist’s interest in the legends about fabulous and 
extinct creatures—no less extraordinary than the mermaid, the dragon 
and the rukh—which are known to us through the lore of the past 
and fossil remains. (Rinehart & Company, 251 pp., $3.95) 


Arthur M. Selvi, Lothar Kahn and Robert C. Soule, all of the 
Teachers College of Connecticut, have brought together in Folklore 
of Other Lands a generous selection of the folk tales, proverbs, songs, 
rhymes and games of Italy, France, the Hispanic world and Germany, 
in order to help the reader to gain a better understanding of the 
“temper” of people of other lands. The book is designed to give ele- 
mentary school teachers an abundance of materials for class use, but 
the value of the book is not limited to instructional purposes. (S. F. 
Vanni, 30 West 12th Street, New York, 279 pp.) 


Old Dutchess Forever! by Henry Noble MacCracken is a thorough, 
documented, lively and engaging story of Dutchess County to the year 
1812. Dates, facts and figures are mingled with anecdotes, yarns, tall 
tales and characterizations which give the book a folk character as 
well as an historical record. That a similar study might be made of 
other equally fascinating York State counties is, perhaps,:too wild a 
hope. (Hastings House, 503 pp., $4.95) 


Bayard Still’s Mirror for Gotham is a panoramic portrait of New 
York City made from some 600 accounts by visitors. This ingenious 
book, which does not lose pace throughout and which is integrated 
by a commentary that is vivid and valuable, offers a record of the snap 
judgments, the studied prejudices, the bedazzled enthusiasm and the 
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sober reflections of all manner of visitors to Gotham since the days 
of the Dutch. (New York University Press, 417 pp., $7.50) 


Fable, Fact and History by Willis Thornton evaluates many widely 
accepted stories from history in the light of persuasive and often ir- 
refutable historical evidence. Among the stories so appraised: Poca- 
hontas and John Smith, the Kensington Stone, the “escape” of John 
Wilkes Booth, the Cardiff Giant and Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby. 
To his own “historical detective work” the author has added biblio- 
graphical materials to aid the reader’s further investigations. (Green- 
berg, 242 pp., $4.50) 


Kingdom of the Saints by Ray B. West, Jr., is an expansive his- 
tory of the Mormons, written by one who has a Mormon background 
but who does not now hold the Mormon faith. His sympathetic study 
attempts to correct misstatements, misunderstandings and exaggera- 
tions of other writers. Many of the tales which have long excited the 
outsider are here refuted or altogether ignored. Instead, we are given 
a competent history and a serious evaluation which has the ring of 
authority. (Viking Press, 389 pp., $6.) 


In The Age of Piracy by Robert Carse, historian and novelist of 
maritime life and a life-long sailor, recreates the “golden age” of 
piracy with remarkable acumen, appropriate bravado and salty tang. 
All of the great names are included—Kidd, Morgan, Hawkins, Raleigh 
Jean and Pierre Lafitte, among others—and the stories of their adven- 
tures, their vessels, their hideaways. This handsome volume possesses 
drama, derring-do and prose vitality. (Rinehart & Company, 276 pp., 
$4.50) 





Folklore seems to have a special interest for many people. The 
“why” is quite simple. Folklore contains the elemental stuff of the life 
of the common people—if indeed people are ever common. It expresses 
the fears and the joys nearest to their hearts. It deals with their vices 
and virtues, their joie de vivre. 


Generally people who move across the stage of history, national or 
local, are described in our history books on a broad canvas and, often, 
in highly artificial surroundings. More frequently than not, in old 
textbooks, these men and women never seem to enjoy true human 
dimensions. They are people without faces, as it were. Of course, to 
understand people, it is necessary to understand more than the lead- 
ers. It is necessary to know the people themselves and to know their 
lives as they lived it. In a sense, in the folklore story the people them- 
selves speak. 


Folklore might be called, in part, the biography of everyone—the 
Tom, the Dick, the Harry who live next door or down the street—and 
since they represent most of the people, they probably represent the 
real history of the people. 


Allan Nevins recently said, in talking about biography, that there 
are three layers one must penetrate in studying character. The first 
layer in which much can be learned is in the shape of the forehead, 
the cut of the nose, and the set of the chin. The second layer is the 
characteristics that normally come forth in meeting the daily chal- 
lenges of life. The third layer is the deeper recesses of character which 
are only plumbed at the crucial and tragic points in life. Here, if ever, 
the real “stuff” of men is exposed. How people react to life and death, 
fear and joy, health and disease—how they meet the problems of a 
fabulously expanding country—often reveals the inner sources of the 
third layer. Folklore, while it exaggerates in telling of the story, does 
seem to penetrate these layers of reactions under a variety of condi- 
tions. 
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Folklore, therefore, seems to give a warmly human dimension to 
history. The mere stringing together of dusty records, if it is just that, 
makes the chronicle anemic. The stories of the people, however, as 
the people themselves tell them from generation to generation, give 
the record life. Folklore, in dealing with biography, must deal, there- 
fore, with character. Since biography and character are, by the admis- 
sion of some writers, the most difficult to write, folklore presents to 
the folklore writers and to the folklore teachers, or to any teacher, a 
thoroughly great creative challenge. 


In a sense, folklore also lacks respect for respectability. Since its 
people are not, by the verdict of history, heroic, they can be described 
without restraint and with all of the earthiness and vulgarity, as well 
as the spiritual qualities, they really possess. 


In folklore, one seems to hear the people singing. The stories they 
tell about themselves or about the people they loved or hated reveals 
something of the people about whom they tell these stories or sing 
these songs and about themselves as well. And, when people sing, the 
earth itself seems to accompany them. 


York State has fertile ground for folklore. The nature of the land 
lends itself to the creation and the telling of these stories. When 
the Great Spirit of the Iroquois laid his hand upon this state, he 
blessed it and created with his hand imprint the beautiful Finger 
Lakes of Central New York. The romantic Catskills echoes the sounds 
and stories of the Dutch; the St. Lawrence River still holds the songs 
of the coeur de bois who battled its waters. Along the Mohawk route 
of trade—the turnpike, the canal, the rail line, the highway, and the 
thruway—are many stories worth the telling. At the western end, the 
spectacular Niagara Falls, provides a a home for the great Heno, 
supreme god of thunder and lightning of the Indians. Nature’s ex- 
travagances on the Niagara Frontier filled the Indians with wonder 
and their hearts with song and story. Men on the Niagara Frontier 
proved to be as lavish in their creation as nature was in its creation. 


From Albany on the east to Buffalo on the west, the Yankees and 
the Irish built the longest canal in the world in the shortest space of 
time and with the least amount of money. No greater story tellers 
exist than the Irish. They live in a world of wondrous superstitions, 
leprecauns, and cooperating ghosts. From the canal and the Irish have 
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come much of the folklore of New York State and the Niagara Fron- 
tier. And the canal itself became a monument. From all over the 
world, from most of the countries of the world, came eager people, 
looking for a new life. They found it, many of them, in York State. 
They brought with them stories and customs of the old life and a 
great treasure of folklore for New York State. What is true of the Irish 
is true of all of the races of the world—and New York has all of them. 
So, pick a spot, almost any spot in York State, and if you have ears 

to hear and eyes to see, there you will find an area rich in folklore. 
Good listening and seeing to you! 

Marvin A. Rap 

Editorial Associate 
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